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THE SIMMENTHAL CATTLE 


The beautiful breed of cattle named from the Simmenthal in 
Switzerland has at last found favor in America. A herd of six 
bulls and eight cows has been imported by Mr Theodore A. Have- 
meyer for his Mountain Side farm in New Jersey. He wishes a 
hardier cross for the more delicate Jerseys, as well asa hard 








SIMMENTHAL BULL OF THE MOUNTAIN SIDE HERD, 


breed of dairy cattle. The accompanying portrait represents the 
head of this new Simmenthal herd, which was entered at the 
New York state fair this week, and probably will be shown at the 
Bay State fair next week. In Switzerland Simmenthal butter sells 
for 60c per lb, and the beef brings the highest price because of its 
flavor and the superb distribution of the fat throughout the mus- 
cles. The distinguishing characteristics of the Simmenthal cattle, 
as given by Mr Havemeyer, are: ‘‘The head is smalland light, with 
gentle, lively expression, and fine horns pointed well forward and 
upward. The neck is fine, rather short, with a strong dewlap. The 
body is well rounded at the ribs and locked at the loins. The hind 
quarters are broad and long, and frequently with prominent caudal 
bone; the latter characteristic is a natural one in the races of 
mountain cattle. The fundament is very low and remarkably reg- 
ular, the upper parts are strongly provided with muscles, the parts 
under the knees are fine, and the hoofs well made and hard. The 
udders are well formed, often -having six teats, and the skin of the 
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udder is like molten gold, of a peculiarly soft, silky texture. The 
hide is in most cases very fine and tender and very loose and yellow. 
The color of the animals imported is a cream and white, with a 
preponderance of the cream color. They are very attractive to the 
eye, and their disposition is remarkably good-natured—in fact, 
almost playful. Their gait is very broad and sure, one might 
almost say graceful. In fact they come nearer the general purpose 
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animal than any other breed in existence. These cows live on hay 
and bran alone in the winter,—possibly a few oats,—and pasture in 
the summer. They give from 9000 to 12,000 lbs of milk a year, 
making from 400 to 500 lbs of butter. The cows will weigh an 
average of 1500 Ibs, and the bulls from 2000 to 3000 Ibs. I think 
they are going to be an enormous benefit to the cattle of this coun- 
try, and used on the Jerseys we will get the health and stamina 
with the abundance of milk and butter of the Simmenthalers, with 
the refined appearance and butter-giving propensities of the Jer- 
sey.” The peculiar merits of this-breed were first made known to 
this country by an elaborate article in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
May, 1894, from the pen of the president of the Simmenthal breed- 
ers’ association at Berne. Judging from this photograph of Mr 
Havemeyer’s bull, engraved expressly for this issue, he has ob- 
tained the very best blood in the breed. Those who wish to know 
more about these promising cattle (that are sure to attract increas- 
ing attention in America) should consult the article referred to. 
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THE WHITE GRUB VERY DESTRUCTIVE 


Throughout the corn states this season, growers have been 
greatly annoyed by the ravages of the white grub, the larva of the 
common June bug or May beetle. While in some localities consid- 
erable damage was done early in the season, the destruction was 
most apparent from the time corn began to tassel until growth was 
completed. At this advanced stage the roots of the plant were 
eaten off, the entire stalk falling to the ground, Where only a part 
of the roots was eaten, growth has been checked and the corn 
blown over by wind. In many places fields are so badly affected 
that the corn, in spots several rods square, is flat on the ground and 
And corn has not been the only crop affected. Gardens 
some meadows the roots 


dead. 
were hurt and grass has suffered. In 
were cut off just below the surface of the ground so completely 
that the turf can be rolled up hke a fleece. The. life history of this 
insect, and the most practicable methods of fighting it are given 
below. 

The aduit form is the May beetle or June bug, a brown beetle 
about three-fourths of an inch long, varying somewhat in size. These 
emerge from the ground in May or June, and live from a few days 
to three weeks, feeding upon the foliage of fruit, forest, or orna- 
Soon after pairing, the female buries herself in the 
ground, choosing a rough spot, or a place where the soil is loose, 
After depositing 40 or 50 eggs she dies, These hatch in about a 
month and grow slowly until the end of the second summer, when 
they change into pupe. Some authorities claim that three or four 
years are required for full development. The larva or grub subsists 
upon the roots of plants of all kinds. It is very difficult to hold 
this insect in check. On prairies where most of the trees grown 
consist of orchards and ornamental varieties, it has been advised to 
spray with arsenical poisons. This will result in the death of 
beetles feeding upon the foliage. Where trees are very numerous 
this is impracticable. In meadows and pastures the grubs may be 
destroyed to a certain extent by turning in unringed hogs. These 
animals are very fond of the worms, and will root up and kill great 
quantities of them. In cornfields badly affected, it is advised to har- 
vest the crop as quickly as possible and turn in the hogs. Late in 
autumn, when the grubs have become somewhat dormant, break 
up the land. Many of the pests will be exposed to the cold of the 
winter and will perish. If hogs can run over the fields while the 
plowing is being done and afterward, so much the better. Meadows 
and pastures, if so badly affected as to make them unprofitable, 
should be broken late this fall. A rotation of crops sometimes aids 
in gétting rid of the pests. A badly infested field of corn had better 
be put in oats next season. 

Several other methods of fighting grubworms, such es trapping 
the larve in holes in the ground, collecting the beetles by means of 
a lantern set over a tub containing water or kerosene, jarring them 
from trees and collecting on sheets, have been suggested, but are 
more or less unsatisfactory. The early harvesting of crops, fol- 
lowed by turning in hogs, fall plowing, and rotation of crops, has 
been the most successful. Just why these grubs should be so nu- 
merous this season is not known. Possibly the warm, dry weather 
for the past two or three years has been favorable to the preserva- 
tion and hatching of the eggs and the development of the young 
larvee. 


mental trees. 








if Smutted Wheat or Oats are sown, the smut parasite grows 
up with the stalks, attacks the forming grain and causes great loss, 
Hence if we kill the smut on the seed before sowing it, the danger 
of smut in the crop is immensely reduced. To absolutely kill the 
smut spores, immerse the seed grain in water at 133° F, adding hot 
water as needed to keep up the heat but never letting it go above 
135° or below 130°. The immersion must be at least 12 but not 
over 15 minutes, when the seed must be at once dipped.into cold 
water, or cold water poured over it, then spread out to dry. Prof 
Arthur of Indiana recommends a temperature of 140° when the seed 
is put in, renewing it in a few minutes when down to 130°. This 
does not injure the seed, as is apt to be the case with bluestone 
(sulphate of copper) treatment. A simple apparatus for doing this 
on a big scale was described in our issue of March 30. 


Homemade Smoothing Harrow.—Few farmers appear to realize 
the wonderful effectiveness of a well-made brush in fining the soil. 
Many think they cannot 
afford a smoothing harrow, 
but the one figured here 
ought to be within their 
reach, and it will do good 
work, too. The crosspiece 
has long spikes driven through it, slanting backward. These teeth, 
with the brush following, make the surface exceedingly fine. 











THE FARM 





PROTECTION AGAINST FROSTS 


This is a vital matter to fruit growers and truckers, whose 
season’s labor and investment may be wiped out by a single de- 
structive frost. The more valuable the crop and the greater the 
risk of frost, the more effort and expense may be safely put into 
means of protecting against frosts. A famous California orange 
grove is equipped with a system of iron pipes through which water 
is conducted to nozzles at frequent intervals, the idea being that 
the spray will ward off light frosts. Barrels of tar and rubbish in 
different parts of the orchard are available for making a smudge 
of smoke, which is the most practicable means yet devised. In the 
case of a freeze, such as visited California two years ago and Flor- 
ida last winter, or a real hard frost in other sections, neither of 
these methods is of much avail. Smoke is good against all light 
frosts, and is easily obtained. Strawy manure, leaves, rubbish, etc, 
should be piled in the lowest places and about the sides, and covered 
with hay caps or ducking (previously painted with two coats of lin- 
seed oil and dried), so as to be always dry. Have a‘ barrel of kero- 
sene oil handy, some cans, and torches. When frost threatens, set 
a night watch to inspect thermometers placed on stakes in various 
parts of the field, especially in the most exposed places. If the 
mercury drops to 35° by 1 or 2 a m, it is likely to mean a frost of 
more or less severity before sunrise. Then call up the folks, light 
the torches, and let each person take torch and oil can (previously 
filled) and set fire to the row of rubbish heaps previously assigned 
him. If the wind blows the smoke away from the field carry some 
rubbish over to that side so the smoke will be blown on to instead of 
off from the field. If the danger never comes, no expense worth 
mentioning has been incurred as the piles can be scattered and 
plowed under for manure or burned, the ashes making excellent 
fertilizer. No prudent person thinks of leaving his buildings unin- 
sured against fire. Certainly it is just as important to insure 
against frosts so far as it can be done by such simple means as 
smoke coverings or water. We wish all who have had experience 
in this matter would send it for publication. Mr E. P. Powell, a suc- 
cessful and brainy horticulturist in western New York writes: 

‘The very best preventive against frost is not fires but thorough 
spraying with water during the evening and night. When this can 
be done, we can overcome the danger from a fall of two or three 
degrees. This will often save our whole crop. This last spring I 
lost my grapes by a margin of not more than two degrees, but on a 
preceding night anticipated the frost by deluging the trellises with 
water. Of course bonfires may also be used. I anticipate we shall 
be compelled to adopt irrigation in all the eastern states. 





A Point in Tile Draining.—in using tile drains it is sometinres 
absolutely necessary to change the pitch of the drain, but in locat- 
ing the drain in the begin- 
ning such a selection should 
be made as will permit the 
change of pitch from a 
slower to a faster current as 
shown in the lower diagram 
of our sketch. In this case 
sediment. will not be de- 
posited at the point where 
change of grade is made, as 
it would be were the grade 

TILE changed as shown in the 
upper diagram. Here there is a slackening of the current, and any 
silt in suspension in the water will in part, at least, be dropped at 
the point where the water in the drain begins to run mure slowly. 








WRONG AND RIGHT WAY OF LAYING 


Preparing for the Winter Dairy.—Don’t be guilty of the careless- 
ness or unbusiness-like thoughtlessness of having cows served now 
or during the next three months so they will come in during the 
flush of feed and flood of milk. Neither cream nor butter brings so 
much then, and is really difficult to dispose of. If the cows rest 
any time, let them rest then (while farm ‘work is driving), and calve 
in July, August or September. Coming in at this time they will 
give more milk than they would otherwise do when milk and all dairy 
products are high, and more nearly equalize the work of the year. 
Some foolishly fear it will be impossible to get the cows with calf 
if service be delayed, but this is proved to be a fallacy. The cow’s 
condition should be watched and she should be treated patiently 
while in season, but the time when she is next to calve may be con- 
trolled as easily as most things in business life. Nature calls for 90 
per cent of the calves in spring, when even a calf will scarcely sell 
because there are so many of them. But the sensible farmer does 
not always let nature dominate. He has the market and other ar- 
tificial conditions to meet, and must cultivate fresh cows at the pe- 
riods of greatest profit.—[A. C. West, Oranze Co, N Y. 











LIVE STOCK 


PRACTICAL MEANS OF PREVENTING TUBERCULOSIS 


Introduce a consumptive cow into a herd, and the animal] on 
seach side of her in the common stanchions, shown in Fig Tf; will be 
infected from her breath and spit. Put a board partition on each 
side of the dis- 
eased COW, ex- 
tending well out 
in front, and it% 
will be long be-§ 
fore she contam- | 
inates her neigh- 
bors, if she ever ¢ 
does. Exhaustive § 
tests in Denmark, 
extending over 
two years, with 
208 head, show 
that ‘‘it is possi- J 
ble to rear a 
healthy herd on 
a farm where 
there is an in- 
fected herd if the two are separated by a wooden partition, and 
this will prove successful, even when the calves from diseased cows 
are raised.” G. N. Kinnell, a Pittsfield veterinarian, therefore 
advocates individual stalls for each cow, by simply running a par- 
tition-between the stanchions, boarded up in front, with a ventilat- 
ing shaft 18 inches square over each cow’s head, four or six of them 
to join in a common shaft running through the roof. (Fig 2 shows 
such partition not boarded up in front, the advisability of which 
we question.) He mentions a herd that escaped infection from two 
badly diseased cows because the sick cows were kept in stanchions 
boarded up in 
front, with a tight 
partition between 
each stanchion. 
Dr Kinnell wisely 
considers some 
such method of 
separating cows 
the most impor- 
tant, simplest and 
cheapest means of 
avoiding infection. 
He would allow at 
least 800 cubic feet 
of air per stall. 
Besides the 18-inch 
overhead shaft to 
carry off the heat- 
ed foul air, he 
would admit cold, pure air from below. For a stable of 15 cows, he 
would run under it and back of the stalls a fresh air box three feet 
square, open at both ends outside the building, with four upright 
pipes two feet square at regular intervals running up through anda 
few inches above the floor, all openings to be covered with wire 
netting. This insures a constant supply of fresh, cool air, and does 
away with the danger of the much-dreaded draft. The germ of 
tuberculosis dies in sunlight, hence a stable cannot be too light and 
airy. It should be constructed so as to be easily and thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected. The modern idea is to have cows in ell or 
stable separate from barn, well lighted on both sides, cement floors, 
manure wheeled out and spread on land daily; a row of cows on 
each side, so as to be fed from the middle floor, A partition be- 
tween the cows’ heads is certainly a desirable improvement even to 
such a cow linter. 











FIG 1. UNHEALTHY TIE-UP FOR COWS 





























FIG. 2. STABLE TO PREVENT SPREADING 
CONTAGION 





HOW TO FiLL THE SILO 


F. H. KING, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 


Corn should be well glazed and nearly ready to be cut for corn 
fodder before it is fit to put in the silo. If it is cut too green there 
is a larger unavoidable loss of dry matter than when put in more 
mature. If it is too ripe the stalk becomes too woody, and too 
much of the nourishment has been stored in the ear to leave the 
balance of the plant most palatable. 

RaTE OF FILLING.—It is not a matter of any great importance 
how rapidly a silo is filled. It may be filled in two days if desira- 
ble, or the filling may extend over a period of three weeks if the 
corn does not get too matured. If the corn is planted so as to ripen 
at a little different times, two men and a team with a tread power 
may easily fill an 80-ton silo in three weeks. The idea that corn 
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must be rushed into the silo is wrong, and so is the idea that it 
must stand and heat for 4 certain time. It is better to fill slowly, 
because then the silage has time to settle better and so more can 
be stored in the same space. Then in the square silos, where the 
danger from spreading is great, it is much better to fill slowly, as 
this avoids, in a large measure, the strain on the sides. Four men 
and two teams can, of course, work to better advantage than two 
men and one team, and where neighbors are so situated that they 
can do go it is a good plan to change’work, filling one or two days 
in one place and then in the other. 

TRAMPING THE SILAGE WHEN FILLING.—The tramping of the 
silage in square silos during the whole process of filling is a very im- 
portant matter, especially in the corners, and the need becomes 
more and more urgent the nearer the top of the silo is reached. In 
deep round silos which are more than 18 feet in diameter, the man 
in the silo may be dispensed with until the silo is half full, it only 
being necessary to go in and level down occasionally. The upper 
half of all silos should be thoroughly tramped. 

COVERING THE SILAGE.—If feeding is to begin at once after fill- 
ing no cover is needed, and where green corn is being fed to cows in 
the fall the feeding of silage from the silo may begin from the day 
the silo is filled. No time is necessary for it to stand before it is 
ready to feed. If the silo is to stand only a few weeks, then the 
surface of the silage, during three consecutive days after filling, 
should be thoroughly tramped, and at the end of this time the sur- 
face should be wet with 15 to 20 lbs of water to the square fuvot. 
From this to five days later it should be tramped again, and again 
wet down with about 10 pounds of water to the square foot. When 
this has been done the surface should not again be disturbed until 
it is proposed to feed the silage. If the silo is to stand until after 
Christmas before opening, it may be best to provide a cover if some- 
thing cheaper than 15 lbs of silage to the square foot of surface can 
be had. Inour silo the past year, which stood until the last of 
March with no other cover than that provided by wetting the sur- 
face as described, there was a loss of about two tons of silage on a 
surface of 177 square feet. If marsh hay can be had, this, cut on 
and thoroughly wet, makes an excellent cover. Chaff thoroughly 
wet also makes a good cover. Two layers of boards with paper 
between, put on after wetting and thoroughly tramping, will avoid 
nearly all spoiling. Whatever is provided as a cover, it should rest 
directly upon the silage and be allowed to settle with it. 





FOR HANDLING BULKY FORAGE OR CORN FODDER 


E, J. FEAR 





In handling grain, hay or green corn fodder, a low rack, similar 
to the one shown in the illustration, is a great saver of time and 











labor. One man standing on the ground and simply drawing the 
corn toward himself, can lay it upon the table of the cutting ma- 
chine without stooping, or raising it up simply to lay it down again. 
The top of the rack is 7x14 ft with six-foot standards. The string- 
ers are 4x6 inches 19 to 20 feet long. They are hung from the front 
axle by means of a lengthened king bolt provided with a nut and 
washer. From the hind axle they are suspended by #4-inch rods 
with nuts ar washers below and hooks above to go over the axle. 
The stringers should be 20 in apart in front and 32in behind. A 
short wrench keeps the hound from tipping up. I find this rack 
very convenient. As short,a turn can be made with this as with a 
16-foot rack. 





Is Winter Rye a Perennial? — Judge White of Whitestown, 
Oneida Co, N Y, was one of the first settlers west of Albany. About 
80 years ago he tried an important experiment with winter rye. 
He sowed a field of 40 acres and pastured it one year. The second 
year he fenced off 10 acres to grow grain, and pastured the remain- 
ing 30 acres. The third year he fenced off another 10 acres for grain 
and pastured the remaining 20 acres. .The fourth year he fenced 
off 10 acres for grain and pastured the last 10 acres. The fifth year 
he harvested a crop of grain from the last 10 acres. Judge White's 
experiment demonstrated that winter rye is a perennial so long as 
you prevent its jointing. If you are in a hurry for a pasture I 
know of nothing better than winter rye. I sowed rye and redtop 
last October, and began pasturing it in April, 95. It is yielding.a 
surprising amount of feed.—[T. W. Clark, Marathon Co, Wis. 
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The American association for the advance 
ment of science holds its annual convention at 
Springfield, Mass, this week. The Society for 
Promoting Agricultural Science also met there 
on Monday, and the leading professors and 
workers at our agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations are in attendance. It is the 
great convention of the year for scientists in 
all lines of work. 


a 
The latest fraud in the wool industry is the 
importation of 1s-ounce clay worsteds at a low 
price, Which upon investigation are found to 
contain as high as 15 ounces water, or 8 per 
cent. Certain English manufacturers make a 
regular business of adding moisture to some 
kinds of woolen fabrics, in order to offset the 
low prices at which they are sold. This injus- 
tice to American manufacturers carries weight 
with those who favor a specific instead of an 
ad valorem duty on woolen goods, the latter 
being now in vogue. 
——— 
The fair season is now on witha rush. The 
great annual exhibition at Syracuse of the 
New York state agricultural society this week 
opened in a blaze of glory, and being so housed 
as to be almost independent of the weather its 
success is assured. Stupendous efforts have 
been put into the Ohio state fair at Columbus 
next week, and as much can be said of the 
New Jersey state fair at Waverly, which ‘also 
comes next week. Maine, Massachusetts and 
Vermont state fairs next week help to make 
things lively in New England, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s state fair the second week in Septem- 
ber is planned to eclipse its predecessors. 
ccnmiiiatbaananaie 
Politics is to be rooted out of the bureau of 
animal industry, which has just been placed 
in the classified service. Secretary Morton 
says “‘this means an improved service in all 
that contributes to thoroughness and efficiency. 
No person need expect to be held in place or 
promoted because of any political or other ex- 
traneous influence which may be wielded on 
his or her behalf; meritorious service will be 
the sole ground of promotion, and reductions 
in grade or salary will be made only as the re- 
sult of inefficiency. Removals will quickly 
follow insubordination, inattention to duty, 
intemperance, or incapacity from whatever 
cause.”” That’s the way to do it! 
pean enna 
A million dollars a year isa pile of money. 
But something like that sum is extorted every 
year from the limited number of farmers who 
ship milk to New York city and vicinity. 
This is done by the unjust freight rates on 





EDITORIAL 





railroads that farmers have to pay. The re- 
inarkable exhibit of the case made by AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST last week put it so clear- 
ly that every producer can see just what this 
injustice takes out of his pocket. But the 
whole truth is not yet told. We shall continue 
this expose until the true inwardness of the 
whole milk question has been plainly set 
forth. We shall also show how present injus- 
tices may be corrected, and then shall take 
right hold and help farmers to tackle this bull 
by the horns. Whatever benefits the market 
for milk at New York, helps the market for all 
dairy products elsewhere, and this in turn 
benefits other branches of agriculture. It thus 
becomes a vital issue to farmers everywhere. 
ssancesiomlullcneniesen 


The Success of the Weekly. 





This issue completes the first year of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST since it changed 
from monthly to weekly publication on Sept 
1, 18%. That the change has proven just 
what the public wanted is shown by the very 
substantial inerease in our subscription list 
and advertising patronage, in spite of the de- 
pression in all lines of business extending 
well into the spring. 

It is not surprising that our subscribers 
should be enthusiastic over the WEEKLY 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, as it gives them 
twice as much as the Monthly did and at only 
two-thirds the price! The numbers for the year 
that is completed with this issue make a total 
of 1484 pages, contrasted with an average of 
768 pages on the Monthly, an increase of prac- 
tically 100 percent. The number of pages in 
each issue has varied with the pressure upon 
our advertising columns, from 20 during the 
summer when the advertisements were few to 
36 in spring, averaging 28 pages per week for 
the year. As the farmers’ buying season is 
again increasing our advertisements, not less 
than 28 pages will be required every week 
from now on. This is opposite to the policy 
adopted by the ordinary farm paper, which 
never increases its size but lets advertise- 
ments crowd out reading matter. This ex- 
plains how itis that the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST gives not only more reading, but a 
larger proportion than is usual with agricul- 
tural papers at the same oramuch higher 
price. 

To the characteristic features that made the 
Monthly so popular for over halt acentury, the 
weekly publication has enabled us to add 
market and crop reports, Commercial Agricul- 
ture, letters Among the Farmers, and many 
other departments of timely value and indis- 
pensable usefulness to the farmer and his fam- 
ily. The art department has also been improv- 
ed and so enlarged that the year’s numbers of 
the Weekly have contained 911 illustrations, 
compared to 624 in the Monthly, a gain of near- 
ly 50 per cent. 

With the Monthly subscription price of $1.50 
reduced to $1 for the Weekly, subscribers now 
get for one dollar as much as formerly cost three 
dollars. The fact that the quality, timeliness 
and value of the contents is appreciated better 
than ever before is shown by the solid gains 
in the subscription list. 

Farmers certainly recognize that the WEEKLY 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has generously done 
its part to meet their changed conditions and 
smaller profits. It is needless to say that the 
futur vill see the high standard of the “old reli- 
able AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST”’ not only main- 
tained, but it will be as ever progressive and 
up to date in all that pertains to our agricul- 
ture and to rural home life. 





When our regular Aug 1 report was made 
the spring wheat states were experienc- 
ing their first distinctly unfavorable weather 
during the present crop season. On this ac- 
count it was feared that the decline in spring 
wheat condition then reported might be over- 
drawn, and a special report was called for 
from 150 counties in Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas, returnable Aug 10to15. The present re- 
turns show that the apprehensions of Aug 1 
were not justified, and that spring wheat has 
been harvested with a general condition ap- 
proaching perfection, the only exceptions be- 
ing local in character and largely confined to 
South Dakota. ‘In June we credited these 
states with a breadth under wheat of 500,000 to 
1,000,000 acres larger than reported by any 








other recognized authority. On the basis of 
that acreage and the present reported yield, 
consolidated from local estimates covering 
nearly 90 % of the wheat area of the three 
states, the crop of the northwest appears as 
follows: 


Acres. Yield. Bushels. 
Minnesota, 3,008,000 18.0 54,144,000 
North Dakota, 2,879,000 17.3 49,807,000 
South Dakota, 2,684,000 12.0 32,208,000 











Total, 8,571,000 15.9 136,159,000 

This showing may be taken as a liberal pre- 
sentation of the probable crop of these states, 
and there certainly appears to be no warrant for 
‘“‘euesses’’ of 150,000,000 and as high as 180,000,- 
000 which are being circulated generally by 
interested parties who would like to depress 


the market for wheat and also other grains. 
- cc 


The approaching close of the season for gar- 
den truck, especially the abundance shipped 
from the south, is bringing once more to the 
front the question of auction sales at such cit- 
ies as N Y and Chicago. The season has not 
been entirely satisfactory, crops maturing rap- 
idly and growers obliged to market speedily 
regardless of the availability of trade centers 
to readily absorb it. Commission handlers as a 
rule believe such methods impractible, owing 
in part to the perishable quality of the proper- 
ty, and in part to its great bulk, making such 
scheme unmanageable and breaking down of 
its own weight. The fact remains, however, 
that there is too much margin, part in legiti- 
mate profits to handlers, who are the middle- 
men, and much inexcessive freight and car- 
riage charges, waste etc, during the period be- 
tween the producer and consumer, 

wae tie 

The Lake Erie grape association of Erie 
county, Pa, is an admirable example of the 
merits of co-operation, its efforts in this diree- 
tion being highly successful. It was formed 
last year just before the shipping season and 
represented 1500 acres of bearing vineyards; 
this year it has over 1800 acres in its member- 
ship. The fruit is handled rapidly when taken 
from the vines, in some cars 20 or more growers 
being represented, thereby loading quickly 
with freshly-picked stock. The association is 
formed of producers who each year sign con- 
tracts binding themselves to ship their Concords 
through the management. The association is 
authorized to retain $c p9-lb basket to meet 
current expenses of marketing, etc. Members 
are only bound for one season. J. E. Marsh is 


eneral manager, North East, Pa. 
g g ’ , 





Here is a job for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Let it compile the laws and regulations 
of each of the states pertaining to imitation 
dairy products, to tuberculosis and to pests of 
the farm. Each of these would make a useful 
bulletin, especially if prefaced with a compre- 
hensive chapter on the subject and a brief 
summary of the work and laws in each state 
bearing upon it. These reports would be of 
great value to farmers in improving or simpli- 
fying legislation on this subject, and would 
assist in making the laws of the various states 
uniform. Here is a good chance for Secretary 
Morton to co-operate in helping the states and 
the farmers to help themselves. 

° $$ 

The balance of trade during the seven 
months ending Aug 1 is against us, there be- 
ing an excess of imports of merchandise over 
exports amounting to $21,604,000. A year ago 
exports were ahead to the extent of $59,000,000 
But this was due in part to the fact that many 
importers were awaiting the new tariff law 
with its lower rates of duty. This in turn, be- 
ginning to operate as it did late in August of 
last year, accounts to some extent for the in- 
crease in imports of dutiable goods to $246,250,- 
000 the last seven months compared with only 
$156,000,000 the corresponding period in ’94 be- 
fore the lower rates went into effect. 

The professional charge for testing a cow 
with tuberculin is $1 to $2 per head in New 
England, when a private veterinarian is hired. 
When an official inspection is made by state 
authorities, no charge is made. The price of 
tuberculin is much less than formerly, and the 
work ought to be done at a less price in pri- 
vate practice. State authorities get their tu- 
berculin free of charge from the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry at Washington, but it is for offi- 
cial use only. 














MARKETS HESIFATING BUT HOPEFUL 


TUESDAY EVENING, Aug 27, 1895. 

Two of the most important features in the 
business world, while lacking novelty are en- 
couraging. One, the continuously good reports 
from the great grain fields; the other, the sta- 
bility of the iron market, which holds the ad- 
rance scored earlier in the summer. While 
the general situation is quiet, the business 
world is expectant, and there is a gratifying 
absence of severe disturbances. The question 
of gold exports is still rather troublesome, but 
not serious at the present time. 

The grain markets are hesitating. With the 
brilliant corn outlook, tempered by occasional 
reports of deterioration and fear of possible 
frost visitation, coarse grains are weak in tone. 
Wheat refuses to show any material recovery, 
pending the final summing up of threshing re- 
turns and the apathy of foreign buyers. Cot- 
ton is nearly steady at the recent fractional 
gain and wool less firm though no lower. 
Dairy products seem to be picking up a little, 
fruits and vegetables are everywhere plentiful, 
and prices are conducive to a large distribu- 
tion. tevised quotations holding good to- 
night are as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 6134 364g 195% *4 00 *9 50) 
New York, 6744 2514 *5 75 *10 00 
Boston, - 48 — 3 00 *11 00 
Toledo, 66 38 2034 1 80 

St Louis, 6256 344 19 rss es 
Minneapolis, 61 _ — _ - 
San Francisco, *1023g *116 *) 05 *6 00 - 
London, 7436 493 _ = *12 50 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 6144 3534 195¢ 
December, 635, 30% 

May, 1896, 68 31% 2234 


At Chicago, wheat worked down more than 4c 
last week to 6154¢ Pp bu for Sept, and 6414,c for Dec. 
Nor has there been much chance for it to recover 
with the continued liberal receipts at primary 
points this week. Duluth and Minneapolis alone 
were credited with 900 cars Monday, and 
country elevator pecple talk a big crop and free 
deliveries. The situation in general is not with- 
out encouraging feature, however. The Hunga- 
rian minister of agriculture has issued his annual 
statement concerning the crop of the world, and 
places the total at 2400 millions against 
2632 last year, a nominal loss of 232 
millions in the world’s crep. While a 
loose jointed estimate and of only second- 
ary importance, it afforded some support. Like- 
wise the larger exports for the week, 2,389,000 bu. 
Speculators who had previously bought for Sept 
delivery are as a rule anxious to’ avoid accepting 
same, and with the first of the month at hand are 
inclined to sell out or transfer their trades to Dec. 
The cash demand is fair, but not urgent and lake 
freights are higher, 2c to Buffalo. Receipts of 
winter wheat continue decidedly small compared 
with last year. No 2 red quiet around 62c in store, 
No 3 spring by sample 60@61c and in store 58@60c. 

Corn has proved disappointing, especially of 
Sept longs selling out and forcing the market to 
3554e P bu last Saturday followed by an insignifi- 
cant recovery and further unsettled conditions 
this week. Few new features, good rains in the 
west relieving fears of drouth, frost holding off. 
Crop rapidly- maturing, and support indifferent 
under assurances of an immense yield. Receipts 
of old liberal and shipping demand only moder- 
ate. Vessel freights to Buffalo slightly higher 


at134e P bu. Old No2 in store 36%4c, No 3 36c by 


sample and No 4 35@3514c. 

Oats declined 1\4c last week to 1914c Sept and 
225,c May. recovering feebly, with bears again 
aggressive this week. Support lacking, shorts 
covering at the low prices and taking profits, re- 
ceipts moderate, quality improving and shipping 
demand good. No 2 in store 20@20\4c, No3 by 
sample 1814,@20%ec. 

Flax arriving freely, lost 5@6c last week and is 
held down thus far this week by continuously 
liberal arrivals. No1on track $102 p bu, Sept 
and Oct 101@1 011%. Timothy fairly active under 
liberal offerings and a good demand but at no bet- 
ter prices. Sept broke 20@25¢e to380 P ctl, con- 
tract prime about 4. Clover continues, quiet, quo- 
tations on the basis of 9 50 for contract prime and 
8 40@8 50 for new Oct. The situation remains as 
outlined in our columns recently. 

Barley steadier, receipts light, demand improv- 
ing and tone of the market a littke more encour- 


THE LATEST 


MARKETS 





aging. Fair to choice No 3 38@45c, an advance 
for the week of 2@3c, Sept held around 48c. 

Rye 1@1%c lower, following wheat, and in con- 
sequence of a poor cash demand. No 2 in store 
4212¢, Oct 43%4c. No new developments. 


At New York, the feature in wheat is the bet- 
ter inquiry, exporters at the close taking 400,000 bu. 
No 2 red 6712 @68e, No 1 northern 6914,@6934¢. Corn 
offerings ample and market weak, although ex- 
porters have bought freely. No2 in store 44c, No 
3 4314c. Oats generally easy in sympathy with the 
west, rye dull, barley inactive, wheat flour neg- 
lected. 

At Toledo, wheat has shown considerable weak- 
ness, demand indifferent and talk of large re- 
ceipts in the northwest the prime factor. No 2 
66c, Dee 6712@6734c. Corn weak under good 
weather conditions with Sept 38@38!,c. Oats 
heavy around 20%¢c, cash or Sept. Rye steady. 
Clover seed arrivals larger and this with the in- 
different export demand has brought some easi- 
ness, good to prime $5@5 20 P bu, Oct around 6510. 
Prime timothy 1 85@1 90 P bu. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 lbs, #60 #4°90 #8 75 
New York, 5 60 5 25 400 
Buffalo, 575 515 400 
Kansas City, 5 50 4 65 3 50 
Pittsburg, 5 70 515 3 90 


At Chicago, considerable weakness prevails in 
ordinary native cattle, prices declining 20@25c last 
week. Competition of western rangers sharp, 
these constituting half the supply of 67,500, against 
total receipts the previous week of 58,800. Choice 
cornfed steers fully steady in spite of weakness in 
the export trade. Demand for stockers smaller 
on account of dry weather, but this has been part- 
ly relieved during the last few days through co- 
pious rainfall. Native butchers’ stock and Texas 
eattle in fair supply and generally steady. Re- 
vised quotations follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to extra bulls, 
lbs. average. $5 50@6 00 Good feeders. 
Good dressed beef and Common do 


shipping steers, 115 Calves. heavy, 





to 140) Ibs. 465 550 Caives.i00 to 180 Ibs, 
Fair to medium steers. Milch cows, ea 

1150 to 1400 Ibs. 390-450 Western range steers, 350 450 
Choice cows and heifers.350 430 Grass-fed Tex steers, 285 350 
Poor to good cows. 150 225 Docows and heifers, 225 275 


Hog supply more liberal, about 100,000 last week, 
an increase of 12,000, and fair receipts this week. 
Market nearly steady, stocks of provisions being 
reduced and packers wanting the hogs. Good to 
choice medium &nd heavy $450@480. Assorted 
light 4 75@4 90, off grades 3 50@4 25. 

Sheep irregular. Fine to fancy wethers, good 
enough for export, hold steady and common 
grades 25@50e lower under excessive supplies. 
Considerable numbers of immature natives ship- 
ped in because of dry weather. Fair to good 
western and natives $2 25@3 25, with fine to fancy 
inasmall way up to350@3 75,"poor lots 1 50@2, 
lambs 3 50@5. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand when 
attractive but droves lacking quality sell indiffer- 
ently. Inquiry for export account restricted, 
local butchers take hold with some interest and 
farmers buying afew for shipment to the coun- 
try. Revised prices follow: 


Extra to fey steers 140 Rough half fat, 1000 to 
to 1600 lbs, #5 50@5 70 1300 Ibs, 300 410 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,325 425 
1350 Ibs, 450 525 Bulls and stags, 200 340 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh miich cows, ea, 2000 48 00 
1200 Ibs, 350 425 Veal calves, 400 650 


Hog market narrow and few changes of impor- 
tance. Fairjto good heavy $4 70@4 8, Yorkers 4 70 
@480, assorted light 5@5 15, rough lots 3 50@4 25. 
Sheep in moderate favor and weak unless choice. 
Fair to extra wethers, 95@110 ths, 2 90@3 90, com- 
mon to good, 85@90 ths, 2 25@2 75, rough lots 1 50@2, 
lambs 3'25@4 75. 

At Buffalo, good to choice native beeves are in 
request and fully steady, with most other grades 
weak to 15@25c lower. Transactions on the basis 
of $4 50@5 75 for good light weights to fancy ex- 
port steers and 350@425 for common to good 
butehers’ eattle. Stockers and feeders 3 25@4, 
milech cows a shade steadier at 20@48 ea for poor 
to extra. Veal calves in good demand and firm 
when choice up to 6 50@7 25. Hogs quiet. Good to 
choice heavy 5@5 15, selected light 5 10@5 20, york- 
ers 4 95@5 15, rough lots 3 50@4 25. Sheep general- 
ly steady with a better demand for desirable 
droves. Good to fine wethers 3 25@4, common -to 
fair mixed lots 2@2 90, lambs 4@5 50. 

At New York, offerings of cattle generally com- 
monin quality, including some rangers from the 
far west. Market rather slow and everything 
weak except choice exporters. Western rangers 
$4@4 50, common to extra native steers 4@5 60, old 
cows and bulls 1 25@2 50, with fair to good bttch- 
ers’ stock 2 75@3 75. Veal calves firmer at 5@8, 
grassers 3 25@3 75. Milch cows steady at 20@45 ea. 
Hogs firm at 5@5 25. Sheep a shade steadier, 2 75 
@4, and lambs 4 25@5 80. 
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At Boston, milch cows $20@48 ea tor common to 
extra, with farrow and dry 10@22. Yearling stock- 
ers 8@16, two-year-olds 12@22. 

At London, American steers dull at 104%,@11l2ce 
P ib, estimated dressed weight, sheep 9@12%,c. 
Refrigerator beef 834 @10c P th. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Only Best Grades Wanted. 

Fancy large table apples are the favored article 
in this market and anything of lower grade sells 
for what it will bring. Such a large variety of 
fruit is in the market that apples have to be re- 
markably attractive to get any attention. Sup- 
plies are liberal and prices low. It is yet early in 
the season, however, and it remains to be seen 
what the outcome of these circumstances will be. 
A good local demand by peddlers at Chicago 
keeps the daily receipts from becoming burden- 
some but at such eastern points as New York and 
Boston an easy tone is prevalent. 

Liverpool cables through Lawrence & Co of 
Boston point toa full English crop, though per- 
haps not as large as was at first anticipated. On 
the continent also indications promise a full aver- 
age crop, so that from the combined sources it 
looks as if the markets would be well supplied 
for a time without much fruit from this side. 

Present rate of freight, N Y to Liverpool, is’48¢ 
~P bbl and to London 72c. Otto G. Mayer & Co re- 
port initial shipments abroad are ina small way 
only, and outlook for little export business until 
the English crop has been exhausted. 

At Boston, steady sale at former prices. 
Astrachan $1 50@2 p bbl, Williams 2@2 50, Orange 
Pippin 1 25@1 50, Nyack Pippin 150@1 75, Codling 2 
mixed western "1 25@150, southwestern mixed 
varieties 1 25 p small bbl. 

At New York, in full supply and low 
for all except top. grades. Quotations for 
nearby lots follow: Gravenstein $1 25@1 50 
Pp bbl, Duchess of Ohio 125@175, Blush 125 
@1 75, Codling 1@1 50, Alexander 1 50@2 25, 20 
oz 1 25@1 5), Orange Pippin 1@125, Holland 
Pippin 1@1 50, Summer Pippin 1@137, wind 
falls 40@50c. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Choice Fairly Taken, Poor Dull. 

The onion situation cannot be called strong, al- 
though for the best lots a fair degree of confi- 
dence is manifested. As to poor stock, the ruling 
is low and such drags heavily. Quality is wanted 
and where quality lacks the anticipated price 
often lacks also. The market is hardly settled 
yet for new onions and much fluctuation is re- 
ported by dealers. 

Up to Sept 1 England has imported about 3,000,- 
000 bu onions, and taking one year with another 
keeps this upatthe rate of about 350,000 bu p 
month. With a good crop, the U § should be able 
to find a market for some of the surplus abroad 
instead of buying onions at certain seasons of the 
year in Egypt and Bermuda. 

At New York, choice steady, poor dragging. 
LIand N J $125@175 Pp bbl, Orange Co red 
75¢@1 25, yellow 1@1 50, eastern white 1 50@2 25, red 
1 25@1 50, yellow 150@1 75. 





THE POTATO TRADE. 


The Market Liberally Supplied. 

Large quantities of potatoes continue to move 
toward the distributing centers and dealers are 
beginning to wonder what to do with the stocks. 
Although demand is fair it cannot keep the daily 
arrivals cleaned up. At New York, auction sales 
have been made of potatoes in common with a 
lot of other truck which could be disposed of in 
no other way. The quality of stock now coming 
in is generally good and indeed must be to com- 
mand any fair price. The top quotations in the 
New York market are now $1 25@1 37. Boston 
dealers selling native stock at 150@175. At 
Chicago, the bulk of sales are made at 35a37c, 
home-grown 38a@40c, with now and then a fancy 
earload selling a little higher. 

The August report of the statistician of the de- 
partment of agriculture makes the average condi- 
tion of the Irish potato crop in the country on 
Aug 1, 89.7 against 74 last year. This is a decline 
from the July report of 1.8, although it improved 
in N Y three points, in Ill 21 and in Mo 6. Ohio, 
Mich, Me, Wis and Iowa show the decline which 
offset the improvement elsewhere. Complaints 
of damage from continued hot and dry weather 
come from the central states. In Minn as low as 
18¢e P bu has been offered for new potatoes. 

At Boston, good qualities in fair demand. 
Native $1 50@1 75, Aroostook Hebrons 55@58e 
PY bu, Rose 50c, N H Rose 50c, Hebron 55c, 
Va yellow sweets 2 25@2 75 p bbl. « 

At New York, in fair demand and steady when 
prime. LI in bulk $112@137 p bbl, N J 1@ 
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125, NC red sweet 75¢@1, N J yellow 2 25a@2 50, Va 
yellow 2@2 25 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
hggs. 
At New York, there isan abundance of eggs, 


such as they are but really fancy lots are few and 


held firmly. Fey new-laid nearby Ité@ 16,9c 
p dz, N Y¥ country marks latée, Pa Mts 
aise, ch northern Ind and © I14!,c, ch west- 


ern léia@l4toe, culls $2@2 8 p 30-dz case. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, peaches in maderate supply: 
grapes plentiful, common melons abundant. 
Huckleberries 6a9¢e, muskmelons 50ca$i25 ~ bbi, 
watermelons 124@15 p 100, Bartiets pears 1504275} 
bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 1 2 , Del and Md peaches 
Tie a150 P bskt, Jersey 40e a We, Delaware grapes 
14125 pP ease, Moore’s Early 50¢@1, Niagara 
1 P case, 18@20c P 5-th bskt. 

Hay and Straw. 
New York, market steady under mod- 
offerings and. fair demand. Prime 

Mae P 100 Ibs, No 185e, No 2 80e, 
mixed #aT0e, clover 60c, salt 
straw a6de,short 40c, wheat 


Ha2 


Tica 


At 
erate 
timothy 
No 
hay 
Bh a 4 


clover 
rye 


3 75e, 
long 
, oat 40e. 


Oc, 


Poultry. 
New York, small request 
spring chickens llal2e p 
' loeal fowls Ue Pp th, 
mixed turkeys %a@10c, 
pr, western Aa b5e ap 
western lal 25, southern Te « pix 
Produce in New ae 
At Boston, in light demand, pea 81%@2 p bu; 
egus slightly firmer for — ice, fey nearby 184 20¢ 
Pp az; hay uly. ch to fey timothy 18@19 |) ton; 
live chickens selling slowly at ll pP th; fruits 
abundant, grapes 13@20e [) bsk 15 


weak. 
th, western 
western Ile, 
local ducks 
‘al geese Stati 50, 
204 30¢. 


and tone 


At 
Local 
llalit« 
roosters 7c, 
60 a@75e 
reons 


stec 
aise 


t, peaches The a1 50, 





watermelons 8@15 |) 100; vegetables easy, enbbage 
3a4 P 106, squash T5e |) bbl, tomatoes 404 50¢ p> bu. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, generally in large supply and 
selling at low and irregular prices. Cabbage 
$la2 p 100, squash, marrow 40a50e¢ Pp bbl, 
turnips $0 @ 50e » bbl, tomatoes la2e p 
bx, cueum bers Boe ct pP bbl, pickles 40¢a@1 p 
1000, egg plant D0. Te Pp bbl, peppers i0aT5e, 
green corn 245 } 1000, cauliflower 50¢@1 50 |) bbl, 
lima beans 50a@75e pF bag. 

Wool. 

The situation is practically unchanged, market 
lacking firmness or snap, due in part to usual 
summer quietude. Foreign markets are firm, 
however, and domestic wo Is perl ips never in 


stronger hands, these features tending to prevent 


relaxation in price. This is true of all leading 
centers and quotations are continued. Ohio and 
wa ane above 18a19',c, X 17!,@18!4,¢c, No 1 21l@ 


, fine unwashed 14¢ ait o¢, Ohio combing No 1, 


9214 
, blood 21 421%4¢, Ohio de a. 21@221,c, Mich 


Marti above l6a Thy , No 119@201,¢c, No 2 21@2214¢, 
Mieh combing Nol bal, blood ‘oa: 201, cc, Ky, Ind 


mbing 14 4%, blood 18a20'4,c. Se -oured basis, 
Texas fine spring 34@3642c, medium 34@32bec, ter 
retory fine 34@37!,c, medium 30@321 4c. 
Other Articles. 
Beans continue in light demand, 


Mo ¢ 


holders easing 


prices a little. Ground feeds fairly steady on 
light offerings. Hides slightly easier owing to 
small demand. Pork product fairly active and 


fluctuating. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
SHIPPING POINTS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY 
NEW YORK—At Albany, live stock 
Good to best steers $4 nee 50 P 100 ths, veal calves 
5a6, best heavy hogs 3 25@4 25, sheep 6a7, hides 
5a%e P tb, tallow 4@5c. Fresh eggs 18@19¢ p dz, 
chickens 11@12¢c ® tb, roosters 8a9c, ducks 12@13c, 
geese 10@11c. Potatoes dull atl P bbl, onions 2, 
cabbages 344, green corn 50@60c P 100 ears, pick- 
les 10@12c P 100, peppers 60a70c, pears Tica$l Pp 
bbi, watermel ns 20@25 } 100, muskmelons 5a10, 


quiet. 


peaches 75c@1 P bskt. Bran 16416 50 P ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 1941950, middlings 18@19 50, loose 


hay 16417 50, clover 14 50@15 50, oat straw 8@9, rye 
9410, western corn 56a@58¢ P bu, stgte 65a70c, oats 
33 a35e. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 66%4c P bu, No 2 
corn mixed oats 2642c, rye 49.c, coarse 
winter bran $15, spring 14 50, ch white middlings 
16 75a17, mixed feed 1575, rye feed 16 50, cotton- 
seed meal 18 50. 

At Syracuse, western beef 5'4@84ec ®P ib, farm- 
ers’ 4@7e, best heavy hogs $5@6 50 P 100 lbs, mid- 
dlings 20 P ton, loose hay 10@14, timothy 12@16, 
straw 8@10.. Chickens 9@10c P lb, eggs M4@lic Pp 
dz. Potatoes 35c P bu, onions 80c, cabbage 2@3 p 
100, pears 75c@1 P bu, beets 30@35c, turnips 40@50c, 
tomatoes 25@35c, corn 10@@15¢e P dz, watermelons 
2@25c P 100. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At 
firm. Chickens 10@13c P th, fowls 104c, 


21,¢c, 


Philadelphia, poultry 
broilers 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


12@15e, fresh nearby eggs Ibe P dz. Peaches Tica 
$125 Pp bskt, grapes l5a20e | bskt, Onions 1 2a 
150 Pp bbl. Baled timothy hay 14 50@1550 p ton, 
mixed clover 12 504@13, clover 8a9, rye straw 10 50 





@ll, wheat 6a6 50, bran 15 50.216 50, 

At Pittsburg, ch baled timothy hay $18418 50 
P ton, clover mixed l3al14, prairie 10@1050, oat 
straw 6500675, middlings 20420 50, bran 15 50416. 
Fresh ege s 1242 al3e ~ dz, old chickens 6.a70e p 
pr, springs 2¢40¢. Tomatoes 20a@25¢ p bskt, 
turnips 50 x P bbl, beets 20@30e P dz behs, 
onions 1 75a¢2 Pp bbl, watermelons 10@15 Pp 100, po- 


tatoes 1254175 Pp bbl. 


OHILO—At Cotumbas, poultry in liberal supply. 
*, ducks 6a7e, geese &8ave, fresh exgs 
unwashed wool l2al3e p ib, No 1 
cured hides 8!,c, calfskins 12ec. Potatoes firm un- 
der steady demand. Hebrons 40c p bu, onions 40c, 
apples 40e¢ Pp bu, muskmelons $1 25 Pp bbl, water- 
melons 10 ~ 100. New mixed oats 20a@22e p bu, 
standard corn 40@45c, rye 40a45¢e, wheat 60¢63c, 
bran 16 P ton, middlings l6a17, loose hay 15416, 
baled timothy 15@16, oat straw 5 50ab6. 

At Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $14 p ton, No 1 


Chiekens 7 4% 
l0alle p dz, 


13413 50, rye straw 5a6, oat 4@a5. Chiekensie Pp 
tb | w, roosters 4a41,c, ducks Ta8e, eggs 9e p dz, 


best steers 5 15¢5 25 p 100 ths, selected hogs 454 
£90, sheep 3u veal ealves 5504625. Home- 
grown potatoes 40a4e p bu, 1254135 Pp bbl, 
onions 354 45¢e, cucumbers 10a1242e Pp dz, tomatoes 
» bu, watermelons 10420 Pp 100, muskmel- 
onus 1 75a@2 Pp bbl, grapes 15420e Pp 10-tb bskt. 

At Toledo, baled timothy $13a14 P ton, loose 15 
out straw 4 50¢475, rye 5 25 bran 18419, 
cottonseed meal 18¢1% Poultry weak. Chickens 
éavTe » tb lw, roosters 4¢5c, ducks 8¢9c, eggs 124 
l4c Paz. Potatoes active. Hebrons 3a38e p bu, 
Rose 40a42c, onions 16542 25 p bbl, 
}) 100, muskmelons 12¢15 p 100, watermelons lia 
Is, apples 1 50e2 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, potatoes easy under large supply. 


Oo 405 


25 a 300 


a 16, 1a5 5O, 


cabbages 2a3 


Hebrons and Rose 40445¢ — bu, sWeets $2 7543 p 
bbl, onions 55 ¢60e }) bu, cabbages 243 p 100, cel- 
ery 235¢40¢ } bu, tomatces l241l5e pt, bu, water- 


10@18 |) 100, peaches 20455¢ Pp bskt, apples 
bbl. Poultry steady. Chickens 84@81,¢ 
roosters 5c, ducks 8l,a%e.fresh eggs 12\,4 
13e PP dz, Loo ito best steers 33 D0«4 P 100 ths, veal 
calves 52546, best heavy hogs 4600490, sheep 3a 

, lambs 3 50a4, hides 9, tallow 4c. hay 
old 15@18 } ton, new Iul7, baled new 13415 50, 


melons 
1Melyp 
P Ibl w, 


Loose 


ont straw 450¢475, rye 4500550, bran 16 50@17, 
middlings 1650a@1750, cloverseed 57546 Pp bu, 
timothy 2 Ba2 B. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
The Butter Market. 
Ohio—At Columbus, good to cl emy 19@21e P Ib, 


—At Cleveland, moderately active, 
prices firm. Good to ch emy tubs 19a@20e, Elgin 21 
22e, dairy I4al7e.—At Toledo, active and firm. 


Good to ch emy 19a@20e, dairy 16@17¢.—At Cinein- 


dairy 13a te 


a 


nati, firm under fairdemand. Fey Elgin 221,@238¢, 
Ohio emy Mal8ke, dairy Walle. 
New York State—At Albany, firm. Good to 


> 


224a23¢e P tb, 
[To Page 167.) 


choice emy prints dairy 21@22c.—At 











BULLS AND BEARS 


Cannot prevail against the Jones’ Locked Wire Fence. 

The Bulls cannot bull it up nor the Bears bear it down on 

account of its weight, strength and supporting qualities. 

We have a pro yosition to make to e very inteseete dl party 

on the state fair grounds during the year 1895. Call and 

see us at our exhibit 

The JONES: NATIONAL FENCE CO 

Manufacturers, Columbus, Ohio. 





Seed Com- 
E = hange Building 

he largest importer o 
in the United States. Deal- 
ers only write for prices. 


THOMAS McELROY, 
mice een, Mereanitile 
Harrisen Stree 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEE 


E uropean 


Strange 


waste of harness and shoe-leather! 
Vacuum Leather Oil zs des4# ~=Get a can 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to 
Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both 
free ; use enough to find out; if you 
don’t like it, take the can back and get 
the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 








There Must Be 


Something In It 


remarked a frisky young i as he picked 
himself up aftera brief argument with our 
COILED SPRING FENCE Every investi- 
gator comes to the same conclusion and ad- 
mits the truth of our claim for Elasticity. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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WHITMAN'S RESSES 
PRESSES. 
Always Victor- 
ious, A Full Line, 
Buy the BEST. 
~hSend for Circu- 
lars. Warranted 
Superior to any 


“The L argest Hay Press Factory in 
WHITMAN AGRIC’L C0., St. Louis, Mo. 









in use. 
America, 











EERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland Ching 
PIGS. Jersey, Gurrosey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
and House Dogs. Catalogue. 

ville, Chester Co., Penns 








ore you 
a" on earth w 


MAKE LAY 


Like Jreen Cut *. Ill. catig. free if you name 


this paper. F.W. MANN CO.. MILFORD, MASS. 


ay 











FALL BULBS, 
SEED WHEAT, 
WINTER OATS. 
CRITISON CLOVER, 


Genuine American grown seed, with full particulars as to value, 
trials, ete. Present price, 10 lbs. 75c; 25 lbs. $1.65; 50 Ibs. #3.00. 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


Catalogue Free, 


Or with pkg. each of Clover. 
Oats and Wheat for MWe. 




















26 Barclay Street. 84 & 86 Randolph St. 
JONES’ WINTER FIFE. 
Strictly clean, $1.25 per bushel. Seam- 


| ) HEAT. less bags 15 cents each. 


JOHN HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. 


PLANT ON THE BEST. 
Is the finest of all eurrants for 


WHITE IMPERIAL fie'tSuic: 
PRESIDENT WILDER Is superior to all Red Cur. 


rants both for Market and 
Table use. For prices and description address 


S. D. WILLARD, Geneva, N. Y. 

















POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS | 


Plant now and get a FULL crop next season. 
varieties Celery, Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. Our new Summer (© atalog 
is now ready, send forit. T. J. DWYER, Orange Co. Nurseries, 


50 varieties of Strawberries. 15 


Coruwall, N.Y. 


. 





















































cuemneial 
Supplied in carload lots in Bw A OurAshes are gathered and 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct — ed under personal su- 
from ( Janadian storehouses, pervis sion. Guaranteed 
Also in smaller quantities quality and weight. 
General Eastern Agents for AC HARDWOO for free mph 
Armour & Co., Chicago. ony NRon ree price 
: ALOR & . 
Bone Fertilizers. 62 Arcade Block, Oswego.N.¥- | 
anda Poche 














DAIRY PRODUCTS 


[From Page 166.) 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy 19@20c, dairy 18@19¢. 
—At Buffalo, quiet. N Y and Pa emy 21@21},¢, 
western 15a19¢, N Y dairy 194@20e, 

At New York, the irregular quality of butter is 
causing much talk in the market. Buyers are 
very criticaland hardly any. of the creameries 
have come up to the standard of strictly choice. 
Even so-called fancy marks have proved faulty and 
holders have been obliged to shade prices. Firsts 
and under grades are plentiful and weak. N Y and 
Pa extra cmy 19@20c P ib, Elgin and other western 
extra 20c, firsts 17@18c, seconds l5alée, N Y¥ 
dairy half tubs extra 181,c, firsts 16@1714,¢c, west- 
ern dairy firsts 12al4c, seconds 10%ga@lic, June 
factory firkins 111,@12\4c, tubs 111,@12c, firsts lic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and fair- 
ly steady. Western extra cmy 20c P th, fey prints 
21ec, fair to prime 17@19¢c.—At Pittsburg, extra emy 
22 23e, dairy 14@15c. 

At Boston, there is no particular activity and 
the tone is one of comparative dullness. Trans- 
actions are closely confined to top grades and 
anything under is neglected. Extra northern 
creamery in limited supply and steady. Extra 
Vtand NHemy 2ic P th, extra N Y 20¢c, northern 
firsts 18a@19c, eastern cmy 18@19c, western extra 
194@20c, firsts 16@18¢c, extra Vt dairy 18@19¢c, 
N Y 17@18c, Vt and N Y firsts 14a@16c, western 
dairy firsts 12c, extra emy in boxes, or in 
trunks in 1 and 1,-tb prints 21@22e, extra dairy 
do 19@20c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full cream 
cheddars 8a9%e |) Ib, flats 734@81,c, pound skims 3 
@a4c.—At Syracuse, full cream echeddars 7a@8e.—At 
Buffalo, demand light, prices easy. Full cream 
N Y¥ 8%, western Ta&e, part skims 5a6ce.—At 
Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 975 bxs offered of 
which 545 sold at 75,¢ and 200 at 734¢. 

At New York, the market has been well clean- 
ed up of faney lots and a good feeling exists, 
some sales being made slightly above quotations. 
N Y new full cream, fey large white 71,@75g¢ ® th, 
colored 7%,e, prime to ech T4a@7%&e, fey white 
small &8@8',c, colored 83,@81,e, good to ch 74,@8'¢e, 
Chenango Co best part skims 5@6l,4c, fair 3}4@ 
41,¢, full skims 1!,@2e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair demand 
for faney. N Y factory, ch small 8',¢ Pp tb, large 8c, 
fair to good 71,@7%4c.—At Pittsburg, Ohio full 
cream 844a8l4c, N Y 9@919c. 

At Boston, there is a steady demand for choice 
northern small sizes and such are fairly firm. 
Best cheese in moderate demand at 8c, low grades 
easy. N Y extra 8a8l,c P Ith, firsts 64,@71¢c, 
seconds 5a6c, Vt extra 8@81l,c, Tirsts 614,@71loc, 
seconds 5a6c, part skims 3@5c, Ohio flats extra 
73,@8c, firsts 612@714c, sage 812 @9e. 

At Liverpool, American finest white and color- 
ed steady at 814. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, prices slow, no material change, 
although the situation suggests reasons for alittle 
more firmness than actually appears. Our reports 
from the interior point to dry weather and a fur- 
ther shrinkage in the flow of milk. The receipts 
last week showed a daily supply about 800 cans, 
40 qts each, smaller than the week before. The 
average surplus price on the platforms was $1 37 
®% can. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Aug 26 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 








NIY, LE & West RR, . 26,879 1,336 563 
NYC entral, 10,520 33 499 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,404 1,377 — 
West Shore, 7,302 302 678 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,204 * 365 22 
N Y & Putnam, 4,652 _ = 
New Haven & H, 5,940 ‘ _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,476 1,34¢ _ 
Long Island, 1,031 “= 
N J Central, 1,529 31 
Lehigh Valley, 2,968 2 --- 
H RT Co, 6.305 464 - 
Other sources, * 4,200 nod and 

Total receipts, 147,410 5,323 1,862 

Daily average, 21,058 7H) 266 


At Elgin, market quiet with sales Monday of 
this week 1c lower at 20c. 

At Columbus, considerable firmness prevails, 
owilig to drouth and searcity of feed in such near- 
by portions of Ohio as ship to the local market. 
Family supplies are brought in by producers and 
delivered with their own wagons. Milk shipped 
to the city by rail is consigned to hoteis and res- 
taurants. Sold in this wholesale manner it com- 
mands 15@16e P gal with an outlook for an advance 
of 1@2c before winter. One year ago the price 
was 13@15¢e forsummer and winter. Retail price 
6c p qt for summer and 7c for winter. 

At Philadelphia, general steadiness prevails. 
During the summer 3c p qt net is paid to the pro- 
ducers of Chester and Montgomery counties, the 
chief sources of supply for this city. 


Creamery Notes. 


The Hawleyton (N Y)cmy assn received 167,940» 


lbs milk in July, made 7570 tbs butter, paid farm- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


ers at rate of 17¢ P th butter, total $1082.38. 
Avge price milk about 65¢ Pp 100 ths. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

The annual pienie of the Genesee Co grange 
was held Aug 22 with Nelson Bogue at Daws. 
About 1000 people were present. The morning 
Was spent viewing the large nurseries of Mr 
Bogue and after lunch eaten in the orchard, E. P. 
Cole, state grange lecturer, Profs Roberts and 

sailey of Cornell university and Mrs A. D. Lord of 
Chautauqua Co addressed the people in the large 
barn which was prettily draped with the nation- 
al colors. All left for: ome about 5 o’clock, feel- 
ing they had spent both a profitable and pleasant 
day. 


Deposit (Broome) grange held its annual picnie 
Aug 21 in L. L. Huyck’s grove. The speaker's 
platform was a large natural rock, large enough 
to accommodate speakers, choir, dramatic elub, 
with ecurtains,ete. The literary exercises consisted 
of recitations by the young people, and an able 
address by N. H. Faulkner on How shall we edn- 
cate our boys for professional farmers? A few 
young men were present, members of a dramatic 
society, Who gave an entertainment which was 
enjoyed by young and old. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Berks Co Pomona meeting held at Shoemakers- 
ville, Aug 17, was a grand success. The public 
meeting in the afternoon was opened by 
Master Minich and W. M. Benninger was first in- 
troduced. It was unanimously decided that he 
should speak in PennsylvaniaGerman. Short ad- 
dresses were made by F. Leonard Reber, §. J. 
Hill and Henry Miller. State Lecturer W. F. Hill 

zave a splendid talk, after which he exe mplified 
he unwritten work in a noble and impressive 
manner. Brother Hill 4s a faithful worker and 
has made many friends during his short stay in 
Berks Co. 

A large crowd of farmers and grangers ygather- 
ed in the grove on the shores of the beautiful 
Lake Carey on Aug 14,to participate in the an- 
hual pienie of the Pomona grange of Wyoming 
Co. The speech of the day was by Mortimer 
Whitehead, ex-lecturer of the national grange. 





Congested Glands of Udder.—F. M. has a cow 
which has trouble with its udder, first gave 
bloody milk then thick like matter and in 
small quantities. This was caused by a con- 
gested state of the glands of the udder. Rub 
the udder well once aday with a little soap 
liniment. Keepthe udder well milked out 
and give 1 dr iodide of potassium once a day 
for 5 or 4 weeks in a bran mash. 


Chronic Cough.—M.S. B. has a horse which 
has been coughing more or less for three 
years. Little can be done to remedy chronic 
cough. Try giving 1 oz Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic in bran mash once a day and continue 
it for six weeks. Also apply a blister to the 
throat every second week for a month or two 
made of cantharides 2 dr and lard 1 oz. 


Distemper.—H. DI. has a horse which has the 
distemper. Steam the nostrils by putting 2 oz 
turpentine in a pail of boiling water and hold- 
ing it under the horse’s head for 10 to 15 min- 
utes; do this two or three times daily for a 
week if necessary. Give sulphate of iron4 oz 
and nitrate of potassium 4 oz; mix and divide 
into 24 doses, one to be given morning and 
night in a bran mash. 

rc 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Of all “special offers’? which have of late come 
Within ourobservation, the most noteworthy, with- 
out exception, is that made by The Housekeeper 
Corporation, of Minneapolis, Minn. The House- 
keeper is one of the oldest and most firmly estab- 
lished semi-monthlies in the country, its list of 
over 100,000 regular subscribers being undeniable 
proof of its worth and popularity. A more com- 
plete, helpful and entertaining publication for 
women it would be hard to find. The House- 
keeper has recently changed hands, having been 
purchased by a syndicate of prominent Minne- 
apolis publishers who propose to enlarge, improve 
and add greatly to its usefulness. Mys Eflie W. 
Merriman, a writer of national reputation, is now 
editor-in-chief. The new management has set out 
to double its subseription list. and is offering to 
send The Housekeeper for one year and a copy 
ofthe famous Buekeye Cookery book (535 pages, 
oileloth binding, red edges), both for 50 cents. 
The regular price of the magazine is $1 a year. 
Over 450,000 copies of Buckeye Cookery have 
been sold at $1.75 each. The offer of magazine and 
book for 50 cents will undoubtedly secure thousands 
of new subseribers for this enterprising publica- 
tion. Readers of this paper can’t do better than 
embrace such aa opportunity. Offer is good to 
October 31, 








TO SUBSCRIPTION 


CLUB AGENTS 


If you are working subscriptions business 
fo! any paper or contemplate doing so, we 
have something that will interest you of 
High Legitimate Character and Profitable, 
Send address to GIBBONS-PINKETT 00., Cleveland, 0. 
REFERENCES—Any Bank or Commercial Agency 
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It is a Fact 


Sarsaparilla has an 
record of cures, the largest sales in the world, 
and cures when all others fail. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 


True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. $1; six 
Be sure to get Hoop’s. 





harmoniously 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills 





University of the State of New York. 
AMERICAN 


VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 
The regular course of lectures will commence in October 


year. 
Circular and information can be had on application to 


A. LIAUTARD, M. D., V. S., 


Dean of the Faculty. 








Millions of 
Catiic, Horses, Mules, 


Swine have been 


VACCINATED 
LITTLE Splenic Fever, 
Charbon, Black 
Leg, &c. It isa posi- 
tive preventive, harm- 
less, Simple and inex- 


For particulars ohtcens, 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccizo (0. 

& Canada) Company, Ltd. 
369 Broadway, New York. 








Goats and 


Anthrax, 



















Columbian Exposition. 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 


World’s Fair 


Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofi ‘te Co. awarded 


Diploma 


ae CAP ROOFING at World's 
Weare also large manu- 





Don’t be deceived with poor Sheet Metal Roofing 


Our Painted Tin Shingles 


Are more durable than it is possible to makea tin roof put 


Galvanized Shingles 


spc st 3 rain proof 
Without Painting. * 3°" 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


Jersey 





dsealie, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Graters, a Pumps, 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


= 
ES 
116 wr WaterSt.. OuvnacustEr. : 








FRUITE 


Different sizos and 
THE BLYMY 


EVAPORATOR 


hae § ean 
iiiastratea rp tty mg free. 
OO., Cincinnati, 0. 





For family use. 
the market, 83, #5 & 2 








FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


“THE GRANGER.” 


EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 South 5th St., 


Phila., Pa. 





unequalled 


with 


ity, N.J. 


Cheapest in 





SOLO Oe. 


| 
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A GREAT WEEK AT SYRACUSE. 


President of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society. 





Here is a professor of agriculture who is not 
only a successful, practical farmer and a thor- 
ough scientist, but who is also a leader among 
farmers. Prof Roberts has a faculty of getting 
right down close to the everyday farmer, 
whether he is writing for or talking to him. 
It is very appropriate, therefore, that he should 





I. P. ROBERTS, 


be the president of the New York state agri- 
eultural society, whose fair at Syracuse, Aug 
20-51 promises to be such a success, and will be 
followed this winter by a good campaign of 
farmers’ institutes. Isaac Phillips Roberts 
was born in Seneca county, N Y, July 24, 1833. 
Hiis early early life was spent on his father’s 
farm, and at the age of 21 years he went to 
Indiana and became a western farmer. In 
1870 Mr Roberts was elected professor of agri- 
culture at the Iowa agricultural college, which 
position he held until 1874, when he accepted a 
eall to Cornell university to become its profes- 
sor of agriculture. He still holds this last 
named position with much credit to himself. 
Professor Roberts has been the director of the 
Cornell university experiment station since its 
establishment and is likewise dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture of the university. He owns 
and operates a big farm in Mississippi and is 
financially interested in one or two farms in 
the Empire state. Prof Roberts 1s a farmer 
first and always and practices what he preach- 
es, doing both with, success. He is remarka- 
bly successful as organizer, director and 
teacher. 





The State Fair’s Brilliant Opening. 





The numerous classes in every department of 
the New York state agricultural society's fair at 
Syracuse, this week, were well filled, and the 
prospects for a successful fair are flattering. 
The fair will be kept open four evenings dur- 
ing the week. The grounds and main building 
will be lighted by electricity and concerts and 
pyrotechnic displays will be given. The en- 
tries in the farm produce department are quite 
numerous considering the early date at which 
the fair occurs, and the display of fruit, flow- 
ers and domestic articles promises to be excep- 
tionally fine. The complete catalog of live 
stock entries has been issued, showing a good 
number of breeders represented in every class. 
The poultry department is not included in the 
catalog but the entries there compare favor- 
ably with those of last year. Over 4000 birds 
have already been entered. The total number 
last year was 4650. The breeders who will 
compete for cattle prizes are as follows: 


Shorthorns—Aaron Barber of Avon, Kent & 
Watson of Jamestown, Green Bros of Indianola, 
Ill. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





Devons—C. H. Lockwood of Oswego, J. Hilton & 
Sons of New Scotland, S. F. Weller & Sons of Re- 
hoboth, O. 

Herefords—G. O. Holcomb of Troy, Pa, G. W. 
Milliken of Youngstown, O. 

Aberdeen Angus—D. Bradfote & Son of Cedar- 
ville, O, Goodwin & Judy of West Lebanon, Ind, 
Kent & Watson of Jamestown, James Blair of 
Hartstown, Pa, F. B. Stewart of Espyville Sta- 
tion, Pa. 

Red Polls—G. P. Squires & Son of Marathon, L. 
Mitchell of Pulaski. ; 

Brown-Swiss—Kent & Watson, MeLaury Bros of 
Portlandville, E. M. Barton of Hinsdale, Ill, B. F. 
Nutting of Woodville. 

Holstein-Friesians— W. M. Benninger of Walnut- 
ford, Pa, Henry Stevens & Sons offLacona, Smiths 
& Powell Co of Syracuse, J. D. Magie of Elizabeth, 
~ Ayrshires—E. H. & C. 8. Barney of Milford, G. 
H. Bell of Rome, J. F. Converse of Woodville, J. O. 
Magie & Sons of Elizabeth, NJ, J. H. Converse of 
Woodville. 

Jerseys—E. L. Clarkson of Tivoli, MeLaury Bros 
of Portlandville, A. H. Cooley of Little Britain, 
G. E. Peterson of Auburn, T. R. Proctor of Utica, 
J. O. Magie & Sons, G. W. Sisson, Jr, of Potsdam, 
Miller & Sibley of Franklin, Pa, Frank Eno of 
Pine Plains, W. W. Weed & Sons of Potsdam, B. A. 
Wyckoff of Fleming, C. B. Osborn of Owasco Lake, 
R. D. Button of Cottons, C. IL. Kingsbury of Lan- 
sing, E. M. Brackett of Carthage, Howard Tryon of 
Fleming. 

Guernseys—C. H. Lockwood of Oswego, F. B. 
Buckley of Valley Falls, J. M. Eddy of Saratoga 
Springs, W. A. Seward of Budd’s Lake, N J, H. M. 
Twombly of Madison, N J, B. F. Nutting, Westport 
Farms of Westport, H., P. Tolman of East Onon- 
daga, W. A. Alexander of Scipioville. 

Duteh-Belted—Frank Edson of Portlandville. 

Normandys—T. A. Havemyer of Mahwah, N J. 

Mr Havemyer will also exhibit a herd of Sins- 
menthaler cattle for which no premiums are 
offered. . 

In the horse ring the following breeders will 
be represented: Clydesdales—Smiths & Powell 
Co of Syracuse, E. J. Harding of Albion, Briar 
Cliff farms of Whitson; Percherons—E. S. 
Akin of Scipio, C. B. Bassett of Walton, Briar 
Cliff farms, George Seeley of Marcellus, Fair- 
view live stock association of St Johnsville, 
Smiths & Powell Co, Speedwell farms of Lyn- 
don Center, Vt, A. H. Crawford of Liverpool; 
French Coach—H. L. Wardwell of Springfield 
Center, Briar Cliff farms, Smiths & Powell Co, 
Speedwell farms, Fairview live stock associa- 
tion, E. 8S. Akin; Cleveland Bays—Rh. M. 
Sharra of Oswego, Brown Bros of Elbridge; 
Ilackneys—Smiths & Powell Co Briar Cliff 
farms, H. Fairchild of Liverpool; Thorough- 
breds—C. P. Biessing of Ira Station; Stand- 
ards and Roadsters—Smiths & Powell Co, G. 
O. Holcomb of Troy, Pa, 8S. V. Lines of Roches- 
ter, W. W. Mason of Fayetteville, H. L. Ward- 
well, G. H. Weyant of Weedsport, W. B. Me- 
Donald of Buffalo, E. Moir of Marcellus, M. 
M. Frye of Auburn, L. 8. Thayer of Onondaga, 
P.S. Thornton of Marcellus; Shetlands—C. B. 
Basseft, Brown Bros, J. F. Converse of Wood- 
ville, C. G. Barrister of Watertown, W. H. 
Hoffman of Stiles Station. 

Sheep exhibits will be made by the follow- 
ing: Cotswolds—E. Campbell & Son of Pitts- 
tield, O, John Chick of Attica, M. L. Reed of 
Burton, O, George Harding & Son of Wauke- 
sha, Wis, I. J. Hiller of Four Towns, Mich, 
Wilson & Woodford of Muncie, Ind, E. H. & 
C. S. Barney of Milford; Southdowns—L. J. 
Bashford of Hollowville, George MeKerrow of 
Sussex, Wis, F. W. Barrett’ of Wadsworth, 
Wilson & Woodford; Shropshires—F. D. 
Ward of Batavia, E. E. Cross of Sharon, 
George Ingersoll of Fonda, Perrin stock farm 
of Conesus, G. H. Davidson of Millbrook, J. 
Ililton & Bro of New Scotland, J. M. Ladd of 
Victor, Speedwell farms of Lyndon Center, Vt, 
John Milton of Marshall, Mich, W. P. Clark of 
Chatham; Hampshires—E. M. Benham of 
Hopewell Center, John Milton, L. Lent of Lent, 
I. J. Hiller, B. J. Hurlbut of Clymer ; Oxfords— 
Aaron Bordwell of Fargo, E. Campbell & Son, 
G. MeKerrow, W. J. Neely of Brooklyn, Mich, 
Bristol Hathaway of Mertensia, H. J.Brown of 
Cortland, R. F. Seeley of Waterloo; Cheviots 
—George Lough and William Curry of Hart- 
wick, I. S. Jarvis of Hartwick Seminary, I. J. 
Hiller; Dorsets—E. Campbell & Son, Briar 
Cliff farms, E. O. Dentofi of Somerset, R. Stuy- 
vesant of Allemuchy, N J, Metcalf Bros of East 
Elma, Speedwell farms, W. P. Clark; Ameri- 
can Merinos—J. H. Earll of Skaneateles, J. P. 
Ray of Hemlock Lake, C. W. Lewis of Hope- 
well, E. Campbell & Son, Davis Crossett of 
Onondaga, C. O. Pattridge of Peoria, Peter 
Martin of Rush, Howard Tryon of Fleming, 8. 


D. Hallenbeck of Chardon, O; Leicesters—I. J. 
Hiller, J. P. Ray; Suffolks—E. E. Cross. 

In the swine classes the following breeders 
have made entries: Chester Whites—E. W. 
Crumb of Ouaquaga, W. Whinery of Salem, O, 
F. A. Branch of Medina, O, W. A. Alexander 
of Scipioville, J. L. Haskins of Wakeman, O; 
Cheshires—L. F. Doolittle of Ouaquaga, B. J. 
Hurlbut, R. D. Button, C. H. Lockwood, H. J. 
Brown of Harford; Poland-Chinas—A. L. 
Hutchings of North Chili, C. M. Hollev of 
Glens Falls, H. Bradford of Rochester, O, F. 
H. Gates & Sons of Chittenango, R. F. Seeley, 
J. L. Parrish & Son of New London, O; Duroc- 
Jerseys—C. M. Holley, E. L. Clarkson, L. 
Lent, W. Whinery, F. C. Moore of Fulton, W. 
A. Alexander, E. Campbell & Son, G. H. Bell 
of Rome; Yorkshires—F. A. Van Ness of Bald- 
winsville, F. B. Stewart of Espyville Station, 
Bascom & McMurray of California, Mich, J. O. 
Magie & Sons, C. P. Duckerman of Mallet 
Creek O, George Queichen of Celina, 
O, L. W., Holt of Scipioville, W., Lind- 
say & Son. of Elizabeth, N J, C. I. Kings- 
bury of Lansing; Berkshires—C. M. Holley, 
H. A. Cooper of North Wolcott, LeRoy Main 
of Slingerlands, Smiths & Lowell Co, W. A. 
Seward, Metcalf Bros, O. A. Bartlett of Brake- 
man, O, James Riley of Thornton, Ind, C. W. 
Lewis. 





—_— — 
NEW YORK. 

Argyle, Washington Co o, Aug 24—Plenty 
of rain and very hot weather. Corn booming 
and will make about 2 per cent above an 
average crop. It has never looked better at 
this season of the year. Potatoes are trying to 
outdo corn and it will be a neck and neck race. 
Oats all harvested anda fair crop secured. 
Hay very light but farmers are feeling better 
as the prospect has improved since the early 
part of the season. An immense amount of 
corn fodder will be secured. 

Bethany, Genesee Co 0, Aug 24—Frequent 
rains the past month have changed the appear- 
ance of crops. Wheat is much better than was 
expected. Straw light, but some pieces turn- 
ing out 30 to 35 bu per acre. Oats and barley 
extra good. Prospects for corn, beans and po- 
tatoes good. Very little fruit of any kind on 
account of spring frosts. Bean harvest has be- 
gun. 

Carmel, Putnam Co a, Aug 24—The average 
price received for milk during July 
was 80c per can of 40 gqts. Apples are 
dropping from the trees and the crop 
will not be as large as was expected. 
W.N. Wood lost a valuable horse last week. 
Many of our farmers will mow a fair second 
crop of grass. Isaac Badeau has built a large 
carriage house. Buckwheat looks fine and 
will give a large yield. The crop of potatoes 
will be the best in years. B. Young helda 
cattle sale at the lake last week. Fresh cows 
averaged $35.60 each. Many farmers have had 
their houses crowded witli city boarders this 
summer, charging at the rate of 36 per week. 
E. Bennett has a handsome pair of matched 
steers. He exhibits them at Carmel fair. W. 
B. Vores will restock his farm with cattle this 
fall and sell milk. The corporation of New 
York city has been settling with the people of 
Carmel whose property they condemned and 
fenced in two years ago. J. G. Arnold has 
gone west aftera drove of cattle. Smith & 
Hanfield are receiving about 70 cans of milk 
daily at their new creamery at Baldwin Place. 
Top prices are paid. 

Cambridge, Washington Co G, Aug 24—Oats 
nearly all harvested and afterfeed growing 
nicely. Corn and potatoes looking well. Stock 
very low, especially horses and_ sheep. 
Weather permitting, the local fair Sept 3-6 will 
be a grand success. Entries closed Aug 13. 
All departments are well filled. A new barn is 
being erected on the grounds 200x24 ft» and 
contains 40 box stalls. 

Fulton, Schoharie Co oO, Aug 24—Hay a 
very light yield, making from one-fourth to 
one-half an average crop. Farmers are selling 
their stock and it looks now as though there 
would not be much of any kind left in this 
section by fall except horsés which can hardly 
be given away. The class of horses usually 
kept in this section are rather slow sale at any 
time. Oats in this immediate vicinity are very 
light. In the Schoharie valley where. thresh- 
ing has been done they are turning out better 
than was expected. Farmers from the town 
of Conesville have secured about all the straw 
that could be bought in this section and are 
drawing it home to feed their stock. They 





paid from $6 to 10 per ton. Grasshoppers have 
destroyed nearly all crops in the southern part 
of this county. They are very thick in some 
parts and are doing more damage to buckwheat 
than any other crop. Some farmers are afraid 
to sow rye for fear they will destroy it as soon 
as it comes up. Corn is the best of all the crops 
this season. Present indications point to a 
large yield. There has been a large amount of 
fodder corn raised this year to take the place 
of hay. Potatoes look well. Present indica- 
tions point to a large crop of buckwheat. The 
acreage is larger than usual. The apple crop 
is going to be very light. Plums scarce and 
pears more plentiful than any other fruit. J. 
H. Merwin,agent for THE AGRICULTURIST, pass- 
ed through this section recently. 

Clarksville, Albany Co G, Aug 24—The dry 
weather continues and we have not had a good 
soaking rain since the fore part of April. Some 
land is so hard and dry that it is almost im- 
possible to plow. There will be a larger acre- 
age of rye sown this fall than usual. The hum 
of the threshing machine is heard in almost 
every direction. Oats and rye yielding well. 
Corn is looking well considering the dry weath- 
er. Buckwheat looking well. The apple crop 
in this section is very light. Thereis quite a 
erop of pears but the prospect seems to point to 
very low prices. Thousands of baskets of plums 
are usually shipped from here but this year 
there are scarcely any. 

Ellenburg, Clinton Co o, Aug 24—Potatoes 
will yield satisfactorily to the farmer. At least 
such 1s the prospect at present. Rainy days 
are quite frequent and have retarded the pro- 
gress of the grasshoppers. Many are selling 
their lambs and keeping more cows. Wool is 
very cheap. Potato bugs have had their har- 
vest this year as usual. Some fields of grain 
are looking fine. Apples are a poor crop. 
Strawberries not very plenty. Raspberries 
very plenty anda few blackberries have heen 
brought in for sale. Whortleberries have been 
searce compared with former years. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co 0, Aug 24—The 
berry season has about closed. Long berries 
were not more than half a crop. Grasshoppers 
destroyed a good many red raspberries 1n this 
section. Pastures looking better since the re- 
cent rains. Corn, oats and potatoes are good 
erops. Allan Freeman was killed by [<< 
last Sunday while after his cows. A. B. Ware 
and G. W. Getman have bought a Kemp ma- 
nure spreader. The hay crop made about from 
one-half to two-thirds as much as last year. 

Hartford, Washington Co Go, Aug 24—TIIar- 
vesting all done. Oats are a big crop many 
yielding better than 5 bu per acre. Corn near- 
lv ready for cutting and is one of the most 
promising crops seen in these parts for years. 
Butter and eggs doing better as cool weather 
approaches. Some are cutting their sccond 
crop of hay. There will not be as much rye 
sown this fall as usual. 

Knox, Albany Co Go, Aug 24—Hay was not 
more than one-fourth of a crop. Oats, corn 
and buckwheat up to the average. The apple 
crop of this town will be light. Potatoes are 
being dug and are good. They do not show 
any sign of rot. Many are sowing rye. All 
are making preparations to attend the fair at 
Altamont. 

North Manlius, Onondaga Co oO, Aug 24— 
Wednesday night, Aug 21, was the coldest 
weather ever known in this section at this time 
of year. Mercury fell to 40 degrees and in 
some places lower. Crops are looking fine. 
Sweet corn especially good. Farmers are 
plowing for wheat. Butter and cheese very 
low. 

Oakfield, Lawrence Co 0, Aug 24—Threshing 
is in order and farmers are rejoicing over the 
good returns of the harvest. Wheat is yield- 
ing 20 to 30 bu per acre, John Shultz recently 
threshed 1600 bu’ of oats and 600 bu of wheat in 
one day with his New Stevens separator. Bean 
pulling has commenced and the crop indicates 
a good yield. There have been several car- 
loads of new hay baled in this vicinity. 
George Craftis introducing the McCormick 
corn harvester. The machine does good work. 
W.H. Maltby purchased one and has engaged 
to cut several fields for his neighbors. 

Summit, Schoharie CoO, Aug 24—Hay was 
not half an average crop. Oats looked well 
until the grasshoppers got into them. Most of 
them were cut green and cured like hay. They 
will be fed without threshing. J. W. Vaughn 
had the best crop in this section. He cut and 
bound them in the usual way and when he 
threshed received 235 bu from about 10 acres. 
The straw was fine and will make good feed. 
Seeding is poor, the dry weather and the hop- 
pers having about ruined it. Much if 
not all of it will have to be plow- 
ed and reseeded. Rye a_ fair crop. 
Some pieces of buckwheat are looking fine 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


while others have been almost totally de- 
stroyed by the hoppers. Corn looking well 
and will be a good crop. Quite a large acre- 
age planted. Potatoes look well. Feed for 
stock is very poor. Farmers are disposing of 
their surplus stock. Calves go at $2.50 to 5 per 
head, yearlings at 6 to 10 and cows 3 to 20. 
Scarcely any sale for horses at any price and 
it is hard to tell what will be done with some 
of them. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co D , Aug 24—Crops in 
general look fine. Corn doing nicely and po- 
tatoes promise a large yield unless, as some 
fear, they are attacked by rot. This fear is 
causing many to rush them into market. 
Farmers are selling them by the peck from 
door to door. Price per bbl only 50 to T5e. 
Threshing has begun and rye and oats turning 
out well. <A slight advance is noticed in prices 
of butter and eggs. William Palmer is buying 
straw. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Aquebogue, Aug 24—Potato vines as dead as 
they usualiy are a month later owing to blight. 
Buyers are afraid of rot which however is only 
slightly affecting tubers. Cucumber pickles 
are being taken to the factory in large quanti- 
ties by J. M. Taft and A. T. Reeves. E. B. 
Fanning is shipping a good many cauliflowers. 

Riverhead, Aug 24—George Hallock’s barn 
was struck by lightfing Aug 11 and burned 
with its contents, including four horses. Sev- 
en or eight horses were killed in other parts of 
the town. Potatoes about ail dead from blight 
and some complain of rot. Farmers are begin- 
ning to cut and ship cauliflowers. Some fields 
are slightly affected with stem rot and here 
and there are found some with club root. 
Tomatoes affected with blight and the crop 
will not be a very large one. 

Woodbury, Aug 26—Farmers are disappoint- 
ed in their pickle crop. The vines have been 
struck by blight and are failing within two 
weeks after beginning.to bear. The loss to 
the vicinity will amount to thousands of dol- 
lars. Potatoes fine with some indications of 
rot, but it is not serious. Some have com- 
menced marketing, but prices are low. Cab- 
bage and sweet corn cheap. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The State Fair to be held at Waverly Park, 
N J, during the week recommencing Sept 
2, will be one of the most interesting and at- 
tractive fairs held in the state, judging from 
present indication’. The ofticers have made 
extraordinary efforts to invite exhibitors and 
to make the exhibition buildings as comfort- 
able as_ possible. ‘he extension stalls for 
horses, cattle and other farm animals have 
been thoroughly renovated and enlarged and 
put in perfect condition. Owing to the prox- 
imity of these fair grounds to New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Newark and other large cities, the 
New Jersey state fair has superior advantages 
as a market fair, a fact of which exhibitors are 
not slow to avail themselves. The fruit and 
vegetable departments form important fea- 
tures of these exhibitions, and although the 
first week of September is rather early for 
grapes and some other fruits, we are informed 
that the number of entries is.not smaller than 
usual. The situation of these fair grounds is 
one of the most beautiful imaginable, and 
whatever the specialty of the visitor may be 
he will find an abundance of material to oceu- 
py and absorb his time while on the grounds. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Bellefonte, Center Co 0, Aug 24—One of the 
greatest arguments against the too great use 
of farm machinery is illustrated on the farm 
of P. B. Crider, near Beech Creek, this county. 
This spring Mr Crider put out afield of 125 
acres of corn and, just to experiment, — he 
planted the entire field by hand. The rows 
were first marked out, so that the hills would 
be about 3 ft apart each way, and then 
ylanted. The utmost care was exercised and 
but four grains of corn were put inahill. The 
phosphate, of which there was about a ton 
used on every 10 acres, was also putin by hand. 
And now the result far exceeds the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine. The stalks in 
fields adjoining Mr Crider’s are only of the 
usual proportions, while those in Mr Crider’s 
field are all from 12 to 17 ft in hight and many 
of them bear two and some even three ears. 
Mr Crider anticipates gathering anywhere 
from 15,000 to 20,000 bu off that field. And 
those who have seen it agree that he will. The 
soil on which this corn crop is being raised is 
of the low meadow, partially loamy kind. It 
is better adapted to raising hay than corn, but 
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the present showing would indicate that with 
the proper cultivation it is also adapted to ce- 
reals. It is a showing from which farmers in 
general may profit. If it pays to discard the 
use of so much machinery, where is the profit 
to be derived from its use? Mr Crider also 
has a field of 50 acres on a farm on Marsh 
creek, in which the corn is just as good as on 
his farm at Beech Creek. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co of, Aug 24~The 
crop prospects have not changed materially, 
though the continued dry weather will havea 
tendency to shorten the crop of buckwheat and 
late potatoes. Susquehanna Co farmers were 
suffering much more from drouth than we are 
here. Their corn and buckwheat looks small 
and their meadows and pastures are about as 
brown and bare as though they had been burn- 
ed over. 

Lackawanna Co o—George Bailey of La- 
plume has erected a windmill and pump at a 
spring some distance below his house for the 
purpose of forcing the water into a large cis- 
tern situated above the house and other build- 
ings. From the cistern he will draw a supply 
for house use and for his stock. The arrange- 
ment works so well that his next neighbor, 
George Simon, is perfecting a similar arrange- 
ment. The cost of windmill and pumps is 
about $50. The executive committee of the 
Lackawanna agricultural society recently met 
and decided to hold the following institutes 
the coming winter: At Moscow Dec 2-3, at 
Tompkinsville Dee 34, at Fleetville Dec 4, at 
Newton Center Dec 5, at Clark’s Summit Dec 
6-7. Anyone may become a member of the so- 
ciety by the payment of the fee of 50c. 

Troxelville, Snyder Co Oo, Aug 24—The ther- 
iometer registers {0 and the ground is pretty 
dry though nothing has suffered as yet. We 
have a shower every week. Plowing for fall 
seeding is being pushed along as fast as possi- 
ble. Some say they can hardly plow without 
rain. Threshing is being rushed through. 
Oats are good and corn generally promising. 
Potatoes a full crop. Applies falling off badly. 
Wheat sells at 65 to Tic, potatoes 20c per bu, 
butter 18e, eggs 12c. Members of the farmers’ 
alliance are numerous here. 


DELAWARE. 





Peach and Other Crop Notes—Farmers of Dela- 
ware are busy harvesting the peach crop, and 
prices taken as a whole have been far better 
than the most sanguine hoped for at the begin- 
ning of the season. Prices have ranged from 
40c to $1.50, and even as high as 2 per basket 
has been realized by some growers. The crop 
has been confined almost exclusively to Kent 
and Sussex Cos. In New Castle, where the 
prospects were so bright early in the season, 
the crop has failed. In Wilmington, the me- 
tropolis of this great peach-growing state, the 
fruit has brought excellent prices, and 
at no time this season has there been 
a superabundance in the market. Farmers 
of the lower part of the state will pocket a 
good many thousand dollars from the peach 
crop this season. The acreage in corn in the 
state this year exceeds that of former seasons 
and a very fair crop is looked for. The grain 
has made an unusual growth. The largest 
fruit grower in the state is ex-Recorder of 
Deeds James T. Shallcross, living near Me- 
Donough. He has 10,000 baskets of apples and 
almost aS many pears, and expects to realize a 
very fair profit on the same. His home farm 
of 400 acres is considered one of the finest in 
the state. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CEN’ 's A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
ou this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each lsertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must acconipany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee tnser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment, 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








7 ANTED—Man to handle our goods in his own county. 
#5 to #8 every day you work. Write to-day. QUAKER HAR- 
NESS OIL CO., Belden, Ohio. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Hop Picking in Progress. 


The hop year goes out with the close of this 
a new one begins to-morrow which 
better results to growers than the 
Hop picking 1s generally in 
sections of York 
crop being 
elsewhere. 
AMERICAN 


week, and 
should bring 
one just closed. 
progress both in the 
state and on the Pacifie coast, the 

relatively larger in the west than 

According to our long-time custom, 


older 


AGRICULTURIST has in preparation its special 
reporton the crop, which will appear next 
week. Information at hand direct from the 


fields points to an uneven condition of things 
with regard to yield, but uniform dissatisfac- 
tion so far as present and prospective prices 
are concerned, 

New York will not turn off as many hops as 
last year. There has been some decrease in 
acreage in the leading counties, including 
Oneida, Otsego and Madison, while shrinkage 
in growth and yield is even more pronounced. 
Some damage was wrought by|storms, rust and 
insects and here and there fields have been 
plowed up and devoted to other crops. The 
hops are as a rule splendid in quality, however 
with the market not yet established, buyers 
and sellers all holding aloof for the moment. 
In Oregon, the acreage shows an increase but 
many fields have been poorly cultivated and 
will vield indifferently. There is no specula- 
tive interest in California, where a good crop 
is being secured, while some of the leading sec- 
tions of Washington show a decrease in both 
acreage and yield, the latter due partly to a dry 
season. The quality is generally excellent and 
bids for the new crop tentative in character. 
Few contracts for the 9% crop have been closed 
either west or east, with exporters inactive, 
whatever they may do when the situation is 
known in more detail,as will be outlined in 
our full report. 

= a 


The Hop fovement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
<, Aug 27—Business in hops is behind 
the average of this season in former yeurs and 
there is little prospect of much activity for a 
while at least. Contracts are made at times but 
are generally low and do not givea fair idea of 
the state of the market. Makers of such contracts 
are usually small growers who need a cash ad- 
vance to enable them to pick the crop. Seedlings 
are now in the New York market quoted at 8@10c 
~ tbh. Little or nothing is done in the °% crop, 
which is held at 6a@7e for choice grades and ranges 
downward according to quality. Foreign mar- 
kets are reported quiet, only a small business 
passing. Crop advices from the other side are 
favorable to a good-sized harvest. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


NEW YORK 


Aug 21 Aug 23 Aug 26 
State N Y crop "#5, seedlings, Salo 8@l0 = 8@10 
94, choice 6a7 6@7 | HiaT 
« “ * ‘ined to prime, 5a6 ¥at 5@6 
“ “ “ “com, 4@5 41@5 41@5 
“ “ se 993, 3@4 3@4 3a4 
“« old olds, 2@3 2a3 2a3 

Pac ific crop "Mc hoie e, 7 7 7 
“ med to prime, 5@b 5@6 O68 
“ “ common, 4a5 4a5 4@5 
“ “ "93 4@5 41@5 405 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 


lows: 
Past Cor week Since Sane time 
week last y’r sept,’ last y’: 
Domestic receipts, 3x7 738 169,667 140,967 
Exports to Europe, — 15 79,764 74,552 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, - l 6,886 2,131 


NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

SONOMA Co, Cal, Aug 17—Hops are doing well 
and coloring fast. The grasshopper pest which 
threatened so much damage at Fulton has sub- 
sided. 

YUBA Co, Cal, Aug 17—Hops in the Wheatland 
district are coloring fast. Some early varieties are 
already ripe, but will not be picked until the 
wihsole crop is ready, which will be about the end 
of August. The Russian river crop will be light, 


but the hops are in good Clusters and easy to 
pick. 
English exports of hops during July amounted 


to 2280 ewts at a valuation of £1064, against 264 
ewts, value £1618, last year and 340 cwts, value 
£2732, in 1893. During the seven months from Jan 
1, 3758 ewts were exported, value £14,653. The im- 
ports during July were 4412 ewts, value, at £11,211, 
against 5702 cwts, value £32,236, last year and 11,520 








ews, value £64,989, in "93. The seven months’ im- 
ports this year amounted to 110,115 cwts, valued 
at £239,315. 

EEE 


The Oregon Hop Crop. 
PORTLAND, Ore, Aug 13—The Oregon weather bu- 
rea has issued a special bulletin on the hop crop 
in which it says: “With the advance of the sea- 








HOPS AND TOBACCO 


son, speculation as to the maturity, quality and 
yield of the hop, together with its probable detec- 
tion by the hop louse, has become general. Out 
of several hundred special hop reports received 
from as many persons interested in the present 
condition and the future of the hop crop, not one 
has reported the hop louse as having entered the 


burr, though the invariable tenor of each 
report is that the hop louse is humerous 
in the yards, There is a wide difference 


of opinion regarding the probable yield, as must 
necessarily follow where the crop is grown over a 
vast territory, as is the case in Oregon. Flatter- 
ing reports come from each section in which the 
hop is grown. Picking will begin in about two 
weeks. The total product last year in Oregon 
was 70,000 bales. Throughout the state where the 
hop is grown there seems to be sufficient moisture 
in the ground to mature the crop, and from a 
eareful consideration of all information it is 
thought the crop this year will be in excess of that 
of 1894.” 
Hop Growers Organize. 


The hop growers of the American River district 
held a meeting at Perkins,Sacramento Co, recent- 
ly, all the ranchers of the vicinity being repre- 
sented, The meeting was called to order by J. 
E. Camp and the following officers were elected 
toserve one year: President, A. Menke; vice- 
president, J. E. Camp; secretary, C. E, Camp; 
treasurer, John M. Harlow. The organization is 
for the mutual advancement and protection of the 
hop-growing interests and to establish a uniform 
rate of wages to be paid fof gathering and curing 
the crop this year. After discussion the rate was 
fixed at 70c per 100 Ibs and a fine will be imposed 
upon anyone who deviates from the set price. 
Other meetings will soon be held to perfect the 
organization. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





NEW YoRK—In the Chemung valley, the °9% erop 
is a very fire one. At Wellsburg 200 a of the grow- 
ing crop is excellent. Much old leaf is in grow- 
ers’ hands. Buyers have called frequently, but 
the consideration offered is too small. Harvest- 
ing is well under way and will be completed be- 
tween Sept land 10. Old crops have been sold j as 
low as 4ate P th.—In the Onondaga section, there 
is considerable more inquiry for all grades of leaf 
than has been the case for some weeks. In Clay, 
Cicero and other localities, ’93@’94 continues to 
move. Prices are firm with a tendency to ad- 
vance. One lot of 20¢es ’% sold at lle while in- 
ferior °93 brought 3c. All old leaf of desirable 
quality seems to be = getting cornered and 
it is «doubtful if prices will recede. There 
is quite a scramble for export tobaceo and 
the turning point in the market for all grades his 
arrived and prices are better. A good many buy- 
ers are in the field searching for leaf. Tobacco 
has been so cheap that much of it has been sold at 
fertilizer prices, say for’93 3c P’th, and fillers ic, 
averaging 219 to 234e¢ P th forvexport. Tobacco is 
worth the above prices for fertilizing the soil and 
good advice to the growers is not to sell it for any 
such figures. The export demand is very much 
better anda brisk call is apparent for all low 


grades at improved prices. Buyers are paying 3% 
to 4c for export and will be gl lad to pay more soon. 
Sales of 1892 are somewhat restricted, owing to 
searcity of ’°9 goods. The 1894 crop is selling at 5 


to lle. Sales have taken place to a considerable 
extent in Granby, Sterling, Cato, Victory, 
Cicero, Clay and Lysander. Several hun- 
dreds of boxes have changed hands, chief- 


fly 18938 export, within the past three weeks. 
The buyers are covering the territory well and not 
much old leaf, except damaged, will remain un- 
sold in the Onondaga region after a few weeks. 
You hear the word “scarcity”? frequently now 
applicable to the small quantity of tobacco on 
hand in the country. For 1892 prices run at from 
5 to 12c as to quality. The 1895 cropisa good one 
in this state. It is now being secured quite large- 
ly, though the bulk of it will be harvested in Sep- 
tember. Nodefects are apparent in the crops, 
except small growth in many pieces to be seen 
here andthere. There is a tremendous cutting 
down of acreage, say two-thirds less than 1893. 
Growers expect good prices for 1895 tobacco. 
PENNSYLVANIA—In Bucks Co, a considerable 
acreage of tobacco used to be raised, but prices 
have declinea so much, tobacco culture is now 
nearly abandoned. The variety raised was called 
Duck Island and was given credit for certain 
agreeable qualities. At Morrisville, a’93 crop of 
36 es, badly storm broken, brouglit 5¢ through and 
36 cs Te. The ’9% crop is lovuking fine and is 
about ready for harvest. The ’9% crop is not over 
10 per cent of what was growing 5yrs ago. John 
H. Harris raised Sumatra leaf Jast year and his 
*9 crop is looking fine.—In the Tioga valley, the 
crop presents a fine appearance. An occasional 
lot is sold at a low price.—At Pittsburg, a consid- 
erable movement of domestic leaf during August. 
About 1000 es ‘9 Pa and 500 es 93 
changed hands at advanced prices. The 
prospect of getting any quantity of wrappers for 
Stogies, cheroots or che ap cigars out of the °94 or 
’°95 crops, especially the ’95, crop in Pennsylvania, 
is so limited that it amounts to nothing. The ’93 


. crop of Connecticut, good selec tions, has colored 


up considerably in this summer’s sweat, and the 
low price it has been selling at will bea thing of 
the past. Pennsylvania B’s of the same crop are 
also booming. 


TENNESSEE—From almost all portions of the 
Clarksville districts, favorable reports are made 
concerning the large crop of new tobacco grow- 
ing. A few sections report serious injury by 
heavy rains; the crops of many planters have been 
washed away. The counties suffering most were 
in the southern Kentucky counties, especially Lo- 
gan, Todd, Christian, Trigg, Caldwell and others. 
Despite the serious rains, prospects are that one 
of the largest crops for years will be harvested 
and of improved quality. 


tobacco, as reported by the 
S dept of agr for August, is 
from 85.9 since July 1. The 
August condition last year was 74.9 and in 1893, 
82.2. The highest conditions are those reported 
for lassachusetts and Maryland, 110 and 160 re- 
spectively; the lowest are 50 for Wisconsin and 
6lfor Connecticut. Fourof the remaining states, 
NC, Ark, Tenn and Mo, have conditions of 90 or 
over and four more, N Y, Va, Ky and Ind, range be- 
tween 82 and 8&7. Impairment from drouth is re- 

ported trom some sections, while othefs, espe- 
cially in Kentucky, report too much rain. Consid- 
erable complaint is madeof the “frenching” of 
the plant due to this latter cause. 


The condition of 
statistician of the U 
82.7, having fallen 
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Nihilists at Work in Russia.-—A tremendous 


explosion occurred recently at the artillery 
barracks at Toola, capital of the govern- 
ment of that name in Russia. Three hundred 
persons are said to have been killed, includ- 
ing many officers. The barracks are a heap of 
ruins. An examination into the cause of the 
explosion led to the discovery that the bar- 
racks had been undermined everywhere. Many 
arrests have been made of persons suspected 
of being implicated in the outrage, which is 
supposed to have been the work of nihilists. 


Indian Troubles to Be Looked Into.—Since 
the closing of the Bannock Indian troubles 
the interior department has been busy collect- 
ing material as a basis of a report of the whole 
affair, and it has now about completed its task. 
It has all along been understood that those 1m- 
plicated in the killing and wounding of the 
Indians would be brought to account. The de- 
partment of justice will have ail the facts of 
the affair laid before it and it is un- 
derstood that the interior department will 
recommend that special agents be detailed 
to visit the scene of the recent troubles and 
make an investigation, with a view of punish- 
ing the persons engaged in killing the Indians. 
Inthe event that the department of justice 
acquiesces in this recommendation, the inte- 
rior departinent will send inspectors at once 
with the agents to assist in the investigation. 
It is not likely that Agent Teter will take any 
part in this phase of the matter, owing to the 
alleged prejudices of the settlers against him. 





After a Gulf Port.—The Southern Pacific 
railroad company has quietly begun negotia- 
tions looking to the establishment of a perma- 
nent port on the gulf coast. The scheme is to 
get possession of 2000 acres on Padie island, 
Tex, and 44,000 on the mainland with a front- 
age of 15 miles on Lagunda Madre. A harbor 
with an average depth of 30 feet will 
thus be secured, giving the system a 
port for its freight steamers. It will 
cost $2,000,000 to complete the project. 
President C. P. Huntington is also putting 
much money in anew railroad which 1s now 
being pushed through the heart of Guatemala’s 
richest coffee and sugar sections. The line is 
now complete from a point on the Guatemala 
Central, nine miles below Escuintla to Papu- 
lun. About 600 men are now at work laying 
the unfinished portions of the route. 


Train Robbery in Nebraska.—A Union Pa- 
cific train was held up recently near Brady 
Island, Neb. The engineer was marched back 
to the express car but the fireman was left in 
the cab. He seized the chance to cut the en- 
gine loose from the train and started for Goth- 
enburg before the robbers realized what was 
being done. A posse was raised and pursuit 
begun. The express car had been blown open 
and robbed and some valuables were taken 
from the passengers. It is thought the rob- 
bers must have been short-handed to leave the 
engine unguarded. 


Campbell Will Run in Ohio.—The Ohio dem- 
ocrats have nominated for governor, ex- 
Gov James E. Campbell. I. B. Peaslee 
was nominated for  lieutenant-governor. 
The convention met the 21st at Spring- 
field and Campbell at _ first stated that 
he could not and would not accept the 
nomination. Senator Calvin 8. Brice was 
chairman and he made a strong speech in be- 
half of democratic principles. Free silver was 
defeated in the platform, the Monroe doctrine 
was reaffirmed and republican methods in 
Ohio denounced. 


Librarian Spofford in Trouble.— Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, the well-known librarian of congress, 
is short $35,000 in his accounts with the gov- 
ernment. The report of the expert who has 
been examining his accounts shows that treas- 
ury funds have been misappropriated, that 
thousands, possibly hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been lost or wrongfully disposed 
of, and that false and fraudulent vouchers 
have been presented at the treasury de- 
partment by Mr Spofford for payment. 

xpert Myers has also discovered that 


Mr Spofford has collected fees for which there 
was no legal authority, amounting to between 
$200 and $300 a month, and has made no re- 
turns to the treasury department of them. Mr 
Spofford, confronted with the evidence, admit- 
ted a discrepancy of $22,000 in his pay-roll ac- 
counts and a short time ago presented himself 
at the treasury and offered to make good that 
amount. 


More Money Needed in Cuba.—The Spanish 
government is still pegging away at the Cuban 
insurgents and hopes to win by 1896. At least 
the Spanish officers in Cuba say they hope so. 
A dispatch from Havana says that the govern- 
ment has asked the Spanish bank of the island 
of Cuba for $1,500,000 to pay war expenses. 
The bank answered that they could not fur- 
nish the money. A meeting of the board of 
directors was then held and the following plan 
was discussed with the government: That the 
bank should issue notes to the amount of 
$15,000,000 [in denominations of 10 shillings, 
five shillings and one shilling, the issue to be 
guaranteed by Cuban paper. 





A Steel Furnace Explodes.—Furnace H of the 
Edgar Thompson steel works (Carnegie’s 
plant) at Bessemer, near Braddock, Pa, ex- 
ploded between 4 and 5 o'clock on the morning 
of the 20th, killing eight men and badly burn- 
ing eight others—not one of those employed 
about the furnace escaping. A large barrow 
loaded with raw iron ore had fallen through 
the huge bell on the top of the furnace stack. 
Fourteen men were engaged in an effort to re- 
move the barrow from the bell so that it could 
be closed. While thus engaged the explosion 
occurred, and not one of the men escaped 
either death or injury. Work in every depart- 
ment of the huge plant was temporarily 
abandoned and all efforts exerted to the rescue 
of the horribly mangled victims, who had been 
hurled in all directions by the terrible up- 
upheaval which closely resembled a volcanic 
eruption of gigantic proportions. 


Chinese Obstructing Investigation.—Informa- 
tion received at Hong Kong,China, confirms the 
report that the Chinese government is obstruct- 
ing the investigation into the recent mission- 
ary outrages by American and English ofti- 
cials. The Chinese officers have refused to al- 
low the British and American consuls to be 
present during the examination of prisoners, 
and in consequence of this action serious dif- 
ficulties are expected. Formal protests have 
been forwarded to the imperial government. 
It looks as if it would be necessary to send a 
strong body of Britigh troops to accompany 
the consuls who are making the investigation, 
in order to protect them from insult and en- 
able them to accomplish anything. 





The Mora Claim Settled.—The claim of Maxim 
Mora, a naturalized American citizen,of $1,500,- 
000 for the value of his sugar plantations in 
Cuba has been settled. Spain has until Sept 
15 to pay the money. Spain promised to pay 
sometime ago but afterward the cabinet de- 
cided not to pay the interest, amounting to 
some $200,000. Mora agreed, therefore, to 
waive the payment of the interest. So serious- 
ly did this government view the refusal to pay 
the interest that an aggressive plan 
was decided on by.the president, Sec- 
retary Oiney ‘and Secretary Herbert. This 
was to seize Havana and hold that port 
until the Spanish government laid down the 
amount of the interest, or until custom reve- 
nues amounting to the full amount had been 
collected at the Havana custom house by the 
United States officers who would be placed 
in charge. The statement that the plan had 
practically been agreed to is made on the best 
of authority. The waiver of Mora with regard 
to the interest obviates the necessity of carry- 
ing out the plan. 


A French Statement in the Waller Case.—The 
French government has issued a statement 
concerning the negotiations. between France 
and the United States in regard to the case of 
John L. Waller, formerly American consul in 
Madagascar, who was sentenced by. a court- 
martial to a long term of imprisonment on con- 
viction of the charge of having given informa- 
tion to the Hovas concerning the movements 
of the French troops, etc. The statement sets 
forth that a member of the Ainerican embassy 
in Paris has been allowed to visit Waller in 
the prison at Clairvaux, but adds that the 
American claim that he was unjustly and il- 
legally convicted and sentenced can only be 
examined when the official transcript of the 
proceedings of the court-martial held in Mada- 
gascar arrives in Paris. 





News in Brief.—Only five American ships 
passed through the Suez canal last year out of 
a total of 3352 vessels. 

There was a bull fight recently at Cripple 
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Creek, Col, at which two bulls were killed 
with great brutality. The authorities did not 
make any serious attempt to interfere. 

Fifteen Indians have been murdered in Ore- 
gon by cattlemen in revenge for outrages 
committed anumber of years ago in an Indian 
outbreak. The leader of the cattlemen was a 
man whose father had been killed by the In- 
dians. 

It is said that nearly 5000 of the soldiers of 
the French expedition to Madagascar are lying 
sick in hospitals. 

Electric power generated at the new plant at 
Niagara Falls was sent out this week for the 
Nnrst tlie. 

The steamer St Louis of the American line 
recently left Southampton, Eng, with 1370 
passengers. 

It is reported that the village of Briers Sta- 
tion, O, has been burned by incendiaries. 

The Dan Head & Co bank at Kenosha, Wis, 
has closed up. 

Six people were drowned in Lake Erie near 
Buffalo the 20th by the upsetting of a small 
yacht. 

The steamer St Louis has had her official 
trial to see if she has speed enough to get a 
mail carrying contract. She made nearly 22 
knots an hour and will get the contract. 

hKimetalic leagues are being organized 
throughout California. 








A KNIFE 


in the hand of a Surgeon 
gives you a feeling of hor- 
ror and dread. ‘There is 
no longer necessity for its 
use in many diseases form- 
erly regarded as incurable 
without cutting. 


The Triumph of 


Conservative Surgery 
is well illustrated by the fact that 

IpT or Breach, is now vradically 
RUPTUR cured without the knife and 
without pain. Clumsy, chafing trusses can be 
thrown away! They never cure but often induce 
inflammation, strangulation and death. 

Ty ~ Ovarian, Fibroid (Uterine) and 
TUMORS, many Others, are now at Bes 
without the perils of cutting operations. 

however large, Fis- 
PILE TUMORS, tula and ote? Minsense 
of the lower bowel, are permaneutly cured with- 
out pain or resort to the knife. 
TON in the Bladder, no matter how large, 
is crushed, pulverized, washed out 
and perfectly removed without cutting. 
STRICTURE of Urinary Passage is also 
removed without cutting in 
hundreds of cases. For pamphlet, references 
aud all particulars, send 10 cents (in stamps) to 
World's Dispensary Medical Association, No. 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOTHERS__.& 


and those soon to - 
become mothers, 
should know that 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription robs 
childbirth of its tor- 
tures, terrors and 
dangers to both 
mother and child, by 
aiding nature in pre- 
paring the system 
for parturition, 
Thereby ‘“labor”’ 
and the period of 
confinement are 
greatly shortened. It also promotes the 
secretion of an abundance of nourishment 
for the child. 

Mrs. Dora A. GuTHRIE, of Oakley, Overton Co., 
Jenn., writes: ‘‘When I began taking Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription, I was not able to 
stand on my feet without suffering almost death. 
Now I do all my housework, washing, cooking, 
sewing and everything for my family of eight. 
Iam stouter now than I have been in six years. 
Your * Favorite Prescription ’is the best to take 
before confinement, or at least it proved so with 
me I never suffered so little with any of my 
children as I did with my last.” 

























SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
9 furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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[Conclusion.]} 


A Day at the Races. 


By Robert Beverly Hale. 




















S PETERSON had inti- 
mated, there was no dif- 
ticulty in finding Ester- 
brook. Bert came upon 
him behind the grand 
stand making bet after 
bet, and continually 
looking for new worlds 
to conquer. He was 
short and stout, with 

gray whiskers and a red face. After whisper- 

ing toakind of aid-de-camp whom he had 
with him, he advanced towards Bert. 
“Mr Marvin, isn’t it?’? he said politely. 

“Which horse are you betting on, Mr Marvin?” 
Bert blushed in spite of himself. ‘I’m back- 








ing a field against Columbine,”’ he said, feel- 
ing rather mean. Then, aftera pause: “I’m 


willing to put up fifty dollars on the field 
against Columbine, even.” 

Esterbrook laughed, then checked himself. 
“T’m sorry,” he said, “‘but I can’t bother with 
bets of that size. Makeit two hundred, and 
I’m ready to close with you.” 

Bert was just about to refuse when it struck 
him that he was perfectly certain Columbine 
would be beaten, and that there was no risk at 
all. 

“T’'ve only gota hundred with me, sir,’’ he 
said, hesitatingly. 

“Well,well,’’ said the horse owner, ‘‘don’t let 
that make any difference. You're my old friend 


Judge Marvin’s son; that’s enough. I’m per- 
feetly willing to trust you. We'll each put 


up a hundred with Peterson; there he is, just 
coming in—Mr Peterson, will you step here a 
moment! and the other hundred is to be paid 


to-morrow. Mr Peterson and I have a little 
wager of five thousand on this race.’ Bert 


took out his long-treasured hundred dollars 
and gave it to Peterson, who winked at him as 
he took it. Mr Esterbrook deposited a like 
sum with the jockey and rushed off to make as 
many bets as possible before the race which 
was now almost beginning. 

With respect to excitement, everyone agreed 
that the race that year was a failure. As Val 
had said, no one could see Columbine take 
three strides without knowing in a moment 
that she would leave all the rest behind. 
Prince Hal stuck to her pluckily, but it was 
like seeing a bull terrier trying to catch up 
with a greyhound; he had plenty of courage, 
but you knew he couldn’t do it. And just as 
Columbine turned her last quarter and began 
to spread herself out more freely as she felt 
herself on the home stretch, Val Sanderson 
leaned over from his seat and whispered to 
Bert: “You know they say Esterbrook paid 
Ike Peterson a hundred dollars to tell every 
one that he’d drugged Columbine!” 

Asa race it was poor; as an exhibition of 
running it was splendid. Val measured Col- 
umbine’s strides on the home stretch after- 
wards,and he has always maintained that 
some of them were twenty-eight feet long, 
though most of the racing men say that it isn’t 
possible. At any rate she came in thirty yards 
ahead of poor Prince Hal, and Benson had so 
little to do that he turned in his saddle and 
waved his cap to the audience as he crossed 
the line. 


Bert sat motionless in his seat long after 
everyone else had left the grand stand. He 
felt irritated, cross, overwhelmed, sick. It 


was not as if he had tried to do something 


good and had failed; he had tried to cheat, and 
he had been cheated instead. 


He had tried to 
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take advantage of a dirty action, and instead 
he had been made the victim of a lying jockey. 
He, who had prided himself on his long head! 
How should he get that extra hundred dollars ? 
He would have to tell his father all about it, 
and get him to pay Esterbrook. And then it 
would probably all come out about the bet- 
ting and the low company and the seeing ail 
sides of life, which somehow did not seem as 
advantageous as it used to. Poor Bert! He 
had just discovered a side of life he had never 
seen before, and that was the feelings of a 
man who has lost more money than he can 
pay. 

The poor fellow roused himself with an ef- 
fort and descended the steps. Behind the 
stand he found crowds of people settling their 
bets ; some full of unconcealed joy, others cor- 
respondingly depressed. Ike Peterson, who 
was doubled up with laughter when Bert first 
saw him, put on a cloak of sorrow when he 
caught sight of Marvin, and came up to con- 
dole with him. Bert did not attempt to con- 
trol himself. 

“You cheat!” he said, grasping the jockey by 
the arm. ‘‘You sneaking hypocrite! So it was 
all a lie, was it, and you were paid for it? I'll 
let everyone know of it at Pullen’s stable!”’ 

‘*There’ll be no need o’ that,’ the little 
jockey said, coolly. ‘I’lltell’em all about it 
myself ; and to tell you the truth, Mr Marvin, 
I doubt if you’ll show up there very soon. 
Come, young man, let alone o’ my arm. You 
needn't try to bullyrag me!” 

Bert released him. ‘‘Liar!’’ he said. 

Peterson grinned. “ ‘Of course one expects 
sharp work on the race track.’ as vou remarked 
this morning,” he observed, and with that he 
went off to look for his debtors. 

“Mr Burrt,”’ said a voice at Marvin’s elbow. 
Bert turned and saw Peter O’Brien sprawling 
on his knees. 

“Get up, you big fool,’’ Bert said sharply. 
“Don’t you see everyone's looking at you!” 

Then it suddenly dawned on him that Peter 
owed him eighteen dollars. His eyes became 
greedy instantly. There was no pity for Peter 
in them. 

“Get up, Pete, and pay me those eighteen 
dollars right away. I need them now.” 

Peter would not get up. “Aw, Mr Burrt,”’ 
he said, piteously, ‘‘Can’t ye forgive the debt? 
You was backin’ Columbine. You must a’ 
won somethin’. The gurrls’ll need the coal. 
They can’t cook widout it. Your father’ll give 
you the money if youtell him about it!’ 

“Nonsense, Pete! I didn’t back Columbine. 
I’ve lost all I had and more besides. Pay me 
what you owe, Peter. It’s only justice I want. 
You've got the money in your pocket there 
Pay it over.”’ 

‘““Aw, Mr Burrt, I see you’re hard-hearted. 
But let me off for a while, Mr Burrt, that’s a 
dear boy. Faith the gurrls’ll be starvin’! An’ 
what'll I say to’em? That Mr Burrt took the 
money from me?” 

“‘Come, Peter, one would think I was steal- 
ing. I’m not taking the money from you. 
What is a bet, anyway? Just an agreement. 
For heaven’s sake, pay me the money, and let’s 
have done with this nonsense!” 

“Aw, grant me a bit o’ delay!”’ cried Peter, 
tragically. ‘‘Let me pay you next week! Only 
a week!” 

“Not a day, not an hour!” 

“Come, Pete, I’m sick of this. 
away and don't cry baby.” 

“Well said,’ observed a voice at his elbow. 

sert looked round and saw Mr Esterbrook, 
who had hearé-the whole conversation. Mr 


Bert said fiercely. 
Pay up right 


Esterbrook gravely took an enormous purse 
from his breast pocket, counted out eighteen 


dollars and gave them to O’Brien. ‘‘Pay yonr 
debt, Peter,”’ he said, quietly. 

Peter could not speak. He gave the money 
to Bert with a trembling hand. Bert took it, 
feeling ashamed. 

“T shall call on you to-morrow for that sec- 
ond hundred dollars,’ said Mr Esterbrook. ‘I 
was going to forgive you that debt and pay 
you back the hundred you deposited with Pe- 
terson, because I was really sorry for you and I 
thought it was mean to skin a boy. But now 
that I see how much you love justice and insist 
on having debts paid on the minute even when 
it causes real suffering, I’ve changed my mind. 
I shall insist on having every cent, and I shall 
have a little talk ahout you with your father, 








who used to go to school with me once upona 
time. I’ma bad man, Mr Marvin, and I’ve 
done many a bad thing, but I never took advan- 
tage ofa horse being drugged, and I never 
made a man pay on the minute when it was go- 
ing to cause real suffering. Good day, Mr 
Marvin, I shall call on you and your father to- 
morrow at four o’clock.’’ 

As Mr Esterbrook took his departure, Pete 
rose to his feet in bewilderment. 

“Aw, bad luck to me, Mr Burrt, I’ve ruined 
ye, sorra the day!’’ he said. ‘“‘Here, Mr Burrt, 
take these eighteen dollars o’ mine. ’Twill 
make thirty-six toward the hundred! Take it, 
Mr Burrt; the gurrls and me can manage well 
enough. We've been in a pinch before.” 

Peter’s generosity affected Bert even more 
than Mr Esterbrook’s sternness. The tears 
same into his eyes, and he could not speak. 
All he could do was to shake his head and 
walk sorrowfully off out of the great gate and 
leave the unlucky racing park behind. If he 
could only leave behind what had happened 
there! At the corner ofthe street he saw Val 
Sanderson waiting for him. Bert crossed to 
the opposite sidewalk. Val did the same, and 
the two walked along together in silence. 

“T hear you lost two hundred dollars,’’ 
said at last. 

“Yes; but don’t preach to me just now, Val; 
I can’t stand it.”’ 


Val 


“IT don’t intend to preach to you,”’ said Val. 
“All [ wanted tosay is that I’ve saved up a 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars in the sav- 


ings bank, and you're welcome to a part ofit or 
the whole if it will help you any. You’ll pay 
me sometime, or if you don’t it won’t make any 
difference.” 


Again the tears came into Bert’s eyes. 
“You're a real friend, Val,’’ he said, as soon as 
he could speak. “I didn’t know there were 


such friends, but I see that there are now, and 
if you’re ever down, you'll see that I remem- 
ber your kindness. But I won’t take your 
money, Val. I’m going to father, and I shall 
tell him the whole business. I’ve done a good 
many mean things to-day. I tried to make 
you feel small; I made Pete O’Brien bet when 
he’d promised not to; I cried baby to you be- 
cause the fellows didn’t like me—I’m sure I 
don’t blame them; I didn’t say a word in dis- 
approval when Ike Peterson told me he’d 
drugged Columbine; I tried to cheat Ester- 
brook by betting against his horse when I 
thought I knew she was drugged; and then, 
worst of all, I wouldn’t give Pete O’Brien a 
minute’s grace when he begged for mercy. 
Oh, it’s a pretty day’s work!”’ 

After a moment’s pause, Val said: ‘‘George 
Mason was saying just the other day that before 
you began betting you were the most popular 


fellow in the class; and I believe that if you 
stopped even now you’d be so again. I beg 


your pardon, Bert; I believe I’m preaching.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Bert, smiling for the 
first time since the race. ‘‘I’ll have to get used 
to it.” 

Bert’s repentance was perhaps carried too 
far. It was all very well to refuse to bet on 
the election and to decline an offer to match 
but the girls at the church fair com- 
Marvin would not take a 
ticket in their grand raftle,—Bert, who had 
been so generous the year before; and the 
stablemen and jockeys who frequented Pul- 
len’s stable were heard to say that that young 
Marvin had given up speaking to common 
folks. The girls Bert pacified by making him- 
self .and them sick at the candy counter; but 
the jockeys had to be content with telling 
over and over again how ‘Ike Peterson pulled 
young Marvin’s leg.” 

sert is now the president of his class and as 
straight afellow as any in the academy. Sev- 
eral boys have tried to persuade him to bet 
with them, but their words have been wasted. 
One young fellow commanded him ,to “put up 
or shut up,” hoping to raise a laugh, but on 
this occasion Bert struck out straight from the 
shoulder, and although there was plenty of 
laughter, the young betting man, sitting on 
the ground holding a handkerchief to his nose, 
did not enjoy it as much as he had hoped to. 
Lots of things aren’t so nice as we think they 
are going to be. 

I wish you could fall in with Bert Marvin; 
I think you’d like to know him. 


pennies ; 
plained that Bert 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 
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FIG 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF RURAL COTTAGE. 





A Convenient Rural Home. 


Not long since everyone’ building a 
home thought he must have a reception hall. 
The natural consequence was the overworking 
of the idea of sueha hall. It developed into 
such a state that the hall became simply alarge 
room with a stairway init, and certainly an 
undesirable place in which to receive anyone. 
The one thing necessary to convert such a hall 
into a desirable and satisfactory reception 
room is a vestibule. The accompanying plans, 
designed by E. A. Payne, Illinois, shows how 
this may be done. The vestibule is built in 
front of the reception hall and furnishes a direct 
view to the front. Into this vestibule one may 
enter, remove his wraps and walk into the sit- 
ting room or reception hall, as we will call it, 
and thence into the parlor or dining room, or 
may pass on through the lobby into the kitch- 
en or to the cellar stairs. By placing a door 
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FIG 2, PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 

from the vestibule into the parlor one could 
gain a certain amount of independence. The 
reception hall, parlor and dining room are of 
good size, and being connected by wide sliding 
doors they may be thrown together when oc- 
casion makes this desirable. Inthe reception 
hallis a cozy, arched recess containing an 
open fireplace. There is also an open fireplace 
in the dining room and in the chamber above. 
These are furnished with mantels of neat de- 
sign. 

The kitchen is convenient of access and at 
the same time so arranged as to prevent the 
noise and smells of cooking from entering the 
other rooms, having two doors between it and 





any room connected with it. The pantry, be- 
tween the kitchen and dining room, is well fit- 
ted with shelves, bins and china closet. A 
slide panel connects the drain table in the 
pantry with the sink in the kitchen. The 
kitchen is provided with a_ bricked-in range 
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FIG 3. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


with water back and boiler, and cold 
water supply is had from a tank placed in 
the attic, and supplied from the cistern 
by a force pump in the cellar. The back stairs 
to the second story are inclosed, having doors 
at bottom and top to prevent smells from 
reaching that floor. The bay window in the 
dining room is roofed-in square with a pro- 
jection above containing three windows from 
the chamber on the second floor. The front 
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window in the parlor has a polished plate- 
glass 64x52 in, hung with weights and arranged 
to slide up into the wall, with a 20-inch art 
Stained glass transom over. 

On the second floor are found four good 
rooms, beside a bathroom and closets. A stair- 
way leads from the hall to the attic overhead. 
The house is trimmed throughout in white 
pine in natural color, except the kitchen which 
is trimmed in yellow pine. The frame is of the 
usual western construction, containing first- 
class materials throughout. The walls are cov- 
ered outside with shiplap sheathing and build- 
ing paper, and weatherboarded with clear white 
pine siding, and inside with three coats of 
lime plastering. The house is well plumbed, and 
heated by a furnace connected with “all the 
principal rooms. The dimensions are 38x43 
feet, except projection of porches. Hight of 
ceilings: Cellar7 feet, first story 10 feet, sec- 
ond story 84 feet. Several houses have been 
erected after this plan; in one instance for 
$2500 complete, except furnace. But a fair aver- 
age price would be $2700 to $2800. Our illus- 
tration Fig 1 presents a perspective view of 
the cottage; Fig 2 shows the first floor plan and 
Fig 3 the second. 

—— es 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
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The Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the U S de- 
parlinent of agriculture at Washington (sent 
free to all who apply by mail to that address), 
each contains a complete treatise upon its sub- 
ject. The latestis No 29 on the souring of 
milk and other changes in milk products, 
which is very valuable at this season and tells 
all about the latest progress in dairy bacteriol- 
ogy. Other bulletins to be had free are: No 
1, culture of the sugar beet; 6, tobacco culture 
and curing; 7, spraying fruits for insect pests 
and fungous diseases; 9, milk fermentations 
and their relations to dairying; 11, the rape 
plant, history and culture; 12, nostrums for in- 
creasing the yield of butter; 14, fertilizers for 
cotton; 15, some destructive potato diseases; 
16, leguminous plants for green manuring and 
feeding; 17, peach yellows and peach rosette; 
18, forage plants for the south; 19, how to pre- 
pare and use insecticides; 20, how to prevent 
washed soils and how to reclaim them; 21, 
barnyard manure; 22, the feeding of farm ani- 
inals; 23, the nutritive value of human foods 
and their cost; 24, hog cholera and swine 
plague; 25, culture and uses of tle peanut; 26, 
sweet potato culture; 27, flax for seed and 
fiber; 28, weeds and how to kill them. 





Pumpkin Seeds are very attractive to mice, 
and traps baited with them will soon destroy 
this little pest.—[L. : 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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Fully describing valuable works on Agriculture, Horticul- 
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A Conservative. 
rEMPLER. 


WILL 
His wife said that Jones was “conservative ;” 
And I think he was; at least I will give 
To Jones the benetit of ev’ry doubt 
And ®very trick of tongue, to help him out, 
And say when men his memory revile, 
“O! speak not thus of him, it was his style ; 
He was conservative.” 


He tilled his acres with the poorest tools, 

He took no-weekly paper; and the schools 

Would all have closed could he but had his way, 
The buildings gone to wreck. “It doesn’t pay,” 
He said, “to cram the children’s heads with stuff. 
If they can read and write, Why, that’s enough.” 
O, thought conservative! 

What tho’ to save had always been his bent, 
What tho’ he scraped and grasped for ev'ry cent, 
Not always caring for the wrong or right 

So long as gold or silver was in sight, 

What mattered it to him what men might say 
About, or to him, this was e’ershis way ; 

He was conservative. 


He worked his wife to death, in doors and out; 
She was a “mortyage lifter,” there’s no doubt. 
Then Jones worked on alone, bewailing fate 
That had deprived him of a running mate, 

Till finally there came the tatal blow— 

(In innovations he b’lieved not, you know, 
Being conservative.) 

“The roads must be improved,” somebody said. 
“The roads,” cried Jones, ‘why, sir, you’re mad! 
The roads is good enough jest as they air; 

To fix ’em we've got sods an’ dirt to spare. 

My father and gran’father drove afore, 

And I, till now, and I can drive em more, 

I’m so conservative. 


“Such tax, if laid, would be a perfect steal 

In int’rest of the dude that rides a wheel. 

A benefit! no ’tain’t, that’s what I say; 

We ain't a-gettin’ nothin’ fur our hay, 

And jist suppose we could draw bigger loads 

More hay won’t grow because we've got 
roads; 

It’s too conservative.’ 


good 


In spite of all that Neighbor Jones could do 
The roads were rounded up, stone-surfaced too; 
The farmers drew tieir loads of grain that way, 
The roads were lined with “wheels’’ and buggies 

gay. ; 
Land owners paid their tax, well satisfied, 
And Jones paid his; then went to bed and died,— 
An act conservative. 

———EEE 


A Young Housekeeper’s Soliloquy. 


FLORENCE 8. PARSONS. 





T IS USELESS for me to trv cook- 
ing, I declare! There was atime, 
not so long ago either, when I 
dared tothink I should one day 
take my place beside the model 
and middle-aged housekeepers 
of the country, and from that 
proud eminence I fancied how 
I would point back over the 
path of my failures to the hight 
of my success. That flight of 
imagination was taken when I 
was mixing acake, not when I 
How bride. bridge 





was baking it. can a 
with patience the chasm between the now 
of dire disaster and the then of glorious 


triumph? It looks too far away, especially 
when my husband must have this cake for tea. 
I don’t believe I shall ever reach middle age, 
any how. Present trials will doubtless prove 
too much. 

I wonder whether this loaf will be fit to eat. 
Let me open the oven door. Just as I expect- 
ed. The tin was too small and half the cake 
has run onto the floor. I won’t give up; here 


‘goes a second loaf. Oh! I smell something 
burning. It can’t be—it mustn’t be my cake. 
It is, though, burnt black for achange. I'll 


scrape it and cover the top with frosting. 

Now I'll make a pie. Perhaps I can do bet- 
ter at that. There! How delicious it looks! 
Why don’t I always make pie instead of cake 
when it is so much surer to be good? Let me 
lift it out carefully. There surely never was a 
more tempting crust. Crash! My pie forkslip- 
ped, and that pie upon which I had built 
ai. my hopes falls bottom upward to the floor. 
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lvorY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


To cleanse dairy utensils, such as churns and milk pans, 


dissolve Ivory Soap in warm water, then wash the articles and 


rinse well. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 


The Ivory Soap will leave neither odor nor taste. 
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the zine, as if it would surround my castle in 
the air and undermine the foundations I had 
begun to build. 

The door bell! It is a messenger inviting 
me to a New England dinner to be held in old 
Independence hall. It will be a delightful af- 
fair of course, a gathering in this far away 
land of all the loval sons and daughters who 
would thus do honor to the home of their 
birth. My heart beats faster at the prospect, 
foram TI net pining a little for the ‘‘home in 
New England where dear ones of mine are 
thinking of me and days of auld lang syne?”’ 
But stop. To the winds with poetry and sen- 
timent, for did I not, in my excitement, prom- 
ise to make a cake as the sesame to the din- 
ner? Well, I will wait until morning. Per- 
haps rest will bring more skill. 

To-morrow 1s now, to-day. I must make that 
cake. Of course it will be a failure, and the 
ranks of model housekeepers will close up 
without me. Ah! I forgot. I don’t expect to 
live until then and I do expect to go to this 
dinner. New England’s reputation does not 
rest upon the success of a bride’s first effort or 
upon her failure either, though her cake prove 
as hard as Plymouth rock! That is one com- 
fort. The most that can be said of this loaf is 
that it is fair. 

I start for the reunion while a fierce wind is 
blowing, and being almost taken off my feet I 
clutch frantically at ny cake. It is still warm, 
in form of jelly roll, and the squeeze does not 
improve its appearance. On my arrival I un- 
wrap it to find it crushed nearly flat. Lewill 
wear a brave face and say nothing. By fate’s 
most unkind decree Iam seated at the very 
table whereon my crushed hopes lie embodied 
in a still more crushed cake. I look innocent, 
and now I join in mirth, laughter, reminis- 
cence, as if a housekeeper’s trials were not as 


thick upon my life as are stones’ up- 
on New England - soil. But now a 
near-sighted gentleman, leaning forward 
and pointing straight at my _ cake, 


asks, ‘‘What is that? Brown bread’? Then I'll 
take some.”* After due explanation, all goes 
well for a time. Now a nice old man with 
countenance benign looks fixedly at the cake 
and queries, ‘‘What is that? Chicken pie? 
Believe I'll try it.”’ It is sofunny I whisper 
the secret to my bosom friend, who now basely 
betrays my trust and announces calmly, ‘That 
is Mrs C’s jelly roll.’’ Almost the entire table 
of guests are in roars of laughter, causing 
those in other parts of the room to glance en- 
viously at us as the center of attraction. If 
they only knew! 

Now a clergyman, hitherto so much absorbed 
in eating baked beans as to pay no heed to the 
levity around him, suddenly desires us to pass 
this most interesting dish. We politely com- 
ply with his request. He looks a moment then 
asks the company in general ‘‘What is this, 
pumpkin pie?” Wecan stand no more, but 
give ourselves up to laughter uproarious; yes, 
even to shouting, until we are choking and 
panting for breath. The bosom friend gives 
the whole subject away to everybody crowding 
now around our table, and I cover my failure 
by joining in the mirth, and responding mer- 
rily to the toast, ““New England, her cooks.” 

Away floats the long line of model house- 
keepers with no weary bride in its ranks, and 
in its place stands a philosopher who decides, 
if you cannot cook, turn your defeat into vic- 
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tory by making people, laugh, and thus you 

will create a sauce superior to any viand a chef 

ean boast. , 
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Ways of Serving Peaches. 





When simply sliced, to be eaten with sugar 
and cream, peaches should be set on ice for a 
short time, but never sweetened beforehand, 
as standing in sugar destroys their delicate 
tlavor. 

Baked peaches are nice, and this is an ex 
cellent way to use those that are not quite 
ripe. Pare and halve the fruit. Remove the 
stones and in each cavity left put a piece of 
butter and cover generously with sugar. Set 
each half peach on a round of buttered toast, 
sprinkle with more sugar, lemon juice and a 
very little nutmeg. Bake in the oven for 20 
minutes and serve hot, with cream. 

Peach tritle is a dainty dessert, concocted of 
nicely peeled and sliced cups of 
milk, 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 3 eggs and a 
small stale sponge cake. Make a boiled cus- 
tard of the milk, the yolks of the eggs and half 
the sugar. Slice the cake, lay it in the bottom 
of a glass dish and cover with the peaches well 
sweetened. Beat the whites of the eggs, with 
the remaining 2 spoonfuls of sugar, to a stiff 
meringue and heap lightly on top. All the in- 
gredients should be very cold before they are 
mixed, and the custard is poured over the ‘‘tri- 
fle’ when served. 

Peach roll has a rather rich suet crust rolled 
out in a long sheet. Cutup the peaches rather 
fine and spread thickly on the paste, sprink- 
ling liberally with sugar. Roll up and fold 
the ends over. Then wrap in a strong cloth, 
tie closely and steam for two hours in a steam- 
er. It is eaten with either a hard or soft sauce. 

Cut-up peaches are a delicious addition to 
hard pudding sauce of butter and sugar cream- 
ed together, and transform even a plain batter 
pudding into a royal viand. 

Peach potpie is merely a plain pie-crust 
filled with a deep layer of sliced peaches, then 
a layer of sugar and nutmeg. Cover with a 
crust and bake slowly for two or three hours. 
For preserving, the best quality of peaches 
should be selected and they should never be 
either over or under-ripe. White freestones 
are the best. Like other large fruits, too, they 
should always be peeled with asilver knife 
and thrown immediately into cold water to 
prevent discoloring. When this is done di- 
vide each peach and remove the stone. Ina 
porcelain kettle, make a syrup of 1 1b of sugar 
and 1 pint of water for every pound of fruit. 
Drop in the halves and let them boil for 20 
minutes. Then dip out and lay ona large 
dish. Boil down the syrup until it is quite 
thick, when return the peaches to it and cook 
gently until they appear transparent. Put up 
in glass jars and screw on the covers securely. 

Se 

Water Jugs and decanters may be cleansed 
by filling about two-thirds full of hot but not 
boiling water, in which isa number of pieces of 
brown paper. After letting stand for a few 
hours, shake well and rinse with cold water. 
Turn down over a folded towel and when it has 
drained perfectly dry, polish outside and in as 
well as you can. 
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A Manager’s Views.—I am emploved as @ 
farm manager and am in position to have some 
knowledge of the hired man questicn, as we 
have three to 20 men. I never have found 
more than one or two instances where my men 
were objectionable. In the first place I treat 
them as white men, and pay them good wages. 
Don’t use your hired men like dogs ; give them 
ashow. Let them sit in the sitting room, give 
them plenty of reading matter, try and inter- 
est them about the work. On Saturdays I tell 
them in the afternoon to clean up for Sunday, 
clean the pigpen, chicken house and cow barn, 
perhaps mow the lawn, etc. This givesthem a 


change and is appreciated. Give them 
time after dinner to take a smoke 
and get rested. If they have business 


in town Saturday afternoon,tell them to 
hitch up a horse or a pair of them, if they wish, 
after they have cleaned everything upin good 
shape. There will be horses after we are gone. 
They will be good-natured the following Mon- 
day and be ready to take hold and try to 
please. I have in mind an old man whom all 
the men hate the sight of. When he goes 
away they have one of their number to watch 
while the rest sit down and rest. This is all 
because the old man is cross and cranky, and 
puts the hired men down to the lowest possi- 
ble standard, using them as machines, not hu- 
man beings. If the average hired man is 
treated as he should be, he will not fail to re- 
spond by being neat, tidy and gentlemanly. 
[Farm Manager. 


° 

Serve, but Don’t Marry.—When the young 
men are given such advice as the Farmer's Ad- 
vance offers, and Joseph puts in as being ‘‘his 
sentiments too,”’ it is time for some one to con- 
tradict. The daughters of America are not be- 
ing educated along that line, and the young 
man who marries in the expectation of being 
happy in having a wife who will do the work 
of two, and be content with a calico dress and 
an annual visit to the circus, will be wofully 
disappointed. She will probably do the work 
and ask no wages, because she can’t help her- 
self, but she will not be satisfied; and let me 
assure you she will come to despise the man so 
narrow-minded as to expect it. Joseph is prob- 
ably married; he expresses his opinion too 
frankly for us to think otherwise, But there are 
others of the same mind,soI sayto the girls, 
serve these men if you must, but for heaven’s 
sake don’t marry them. Ishould rather bea 
hired girl all my life than to sell my liberty so 
dearly its E. H 


Men Will be Men.—‘'Man works from sun to 
sun, but a woman’s work is never done.” 
Wearied and worn out from standing over 
a boiling hot stove on a no. less. boiling 
hot day of last week, this couplet flashed into 
my mind, while engaged in that monotonous 
task of dish-washing. My emphatic,‘* That’s 


true, any way,” caused my mother to look 
around in astonishment, at the same time ask- 
ing me, “‘What?’ Her query brought me 


back to sense of my surroundings and I calm- 
ly, so far as outward appearance went, pro- 
ceeded with my dish-washing. In fifteen 
minutes time my dishes were out 
of sight and I proceeded with duster 
and broom to give vent to my _ indigna- 
tion upon the articles within reach ‘of my vig- 
orous grasp. How the chairs flew, to say noth- 
ing of dust and cobwebs! You can judge of 
my indignation when, after I had set every- 
thing to rights and had been sitting down five 
minutes, in walked a considerate member of 
the opposite sex and saluted me with the tan- 
talizing remark, “I wish I had nothing 
more to do than sit in the house all day as the 
women do.’’ All the words in the English 
language would not have — sufficed’ to 
vent my indignation, but I gave him 
some of my comforting looks. I guess he 
thought he’d better say no more, for he calmly 
proceeded out the door, after he had dirtied 
two or three of my glasses and quietly suc- 
ceeded in wetting my clean floor, while I gath- 
ered my fast- failing energies together suffi- 
ciently to aim my broom at his now rapidly re- 
treating figure. Men are inclined to be selfish, 
anyway. Itis their nature. There is an old 
Saying, ‘Always meet your husband with a 
smile.’”?’ I imagine some old bachelor (perhaps 
Cordaville, for aught I know) must have 
fished it out of his brain. Smiles are delight- 
fully consistent with washtubs and grid- 
Irons. So awoman must bake and iron, 

Wash, sew, mend and darn, with a 
half a dozen ‘pinafores, more or less, clinging 


MOTHERS 








to her skirts. It is something'to smile at, for 
the observer, but not for the one observed, and 
so the poor woman must slave and drudge un- 
til she is nothing short of a martyr, and the 
minute her husband comes in sight the chil- 
dren are propped up like statues with instruc- 
tions to keep quiet and not bother father, for 
he is tired, while the poor woman who is not 
tired at all tries to seare up a smile. There is 
more I would say, but I have not time, but 

“Men will be‘men the whole world through, 

And women can’t help it, whatever they do.” 
[Rosemary. 


Greatest Good to the Greatest Number.—In 
regard to the bachelors, how many of us know 
or could guess the reason of their choosing to 
live alone? The chosen one may have been 
taken away, and his heart was left desolate. 
Why lay the blame at the girl’s door? True, 
there are many noble girls who prefer an inde- 
pendent life to a husband’s love. This girl 
does not choose selfishly; she has high aims. 
She thinks of the numberless souls that are 

“drifting away.’’ She yearns to help them, 
and when the ‘greatest question of all is asked, 
her higher nature rules. That little word ‘‘no” 
ialls like a thunderbolt upon his ear. One life 
fs darkened, but often it is for only a short 
time. One motto of our republic is, the great- 
est good to the greatest number. If this is 
good for our grand republic, why is it not good 
for the individual? Howeasy it is for us to 
plan for other persons. Let us remember that 
no one knows his own business quite so well 
as he himself. Do not misunderstand me. I 
believe in matrimony. But sister, remember 
we are not all of one mind, and we Americans 
don't like to be criticised. The world knows 
what Susan B. Anthony and Frances Willard 
have done for mankind. I do not believe in 
woman’s donning the masculine attire even 
though I ride a wheel.—[Trix Flower. 

Cautious Joseph.— Ah, Joseph, how wise you 
thought yourself when you took care not to 
write your full name and address. Were you 
afraid every maiden and spinster in the land 
who read your kindly (?) sentiments would 
hasten to throw themselves at your feet? And 
the rejected ones would tear their hair and 
lament that there were not enough of you to 
go around that each one might have one of 
vou? Did you write that “sentimentality” 
just to arouse the ire of the just and worthy 
women of the Tabler family, or are you so 
generous (?) as you express yourself to be? 
But never fear; there is not a girl or woman 
in all our fair land who would be such an ig- 
noramus as to be inea hurry to marry such a 
tyrant. If those were yours and the Farmers’ 
Advance's true sentiments, I think you both 
ought to be buried so deep in oblivion that 
you would never be heard of again, or even 
thought of. But after all I wonder if the best 
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way to treat you would not be with the silent 
contempt you deserve.—[A. Brown. 


Deformed as a Humpback.—I am interested in 
what Defendant and Lu have to say about cor- 
set wearing. Defendant says, ‘‘A good corset 
if it fits,is a support to any woman.” Isa 
womah some mushy, wishy-washy thing that 
requires a support? What is the matter with 
her pectoral and iptercostal muscles? A cor- 
set is an excellent substitute for a backbone. 
“An improvement in her looks.” (??) Study 
the profile of a Greek model and see if it looks 
like a fallen cake, down in the middle and 
humped at both ends. The circumference of a 
model formed woman’s waist should be 47 per 
cent of her hight. A woman whose hight is 5 ft 
4in should have a waist measure of 50 inches. 
From medical examination of 3000 corset-wear- 
ing women, the waist measure was found to 
average 25einches. That is as great a deformi- 
ty to the properly educated eye as a humpback, 
and instead of adding to a woman’s looks, de- 
tracts.—[Elizabeth Hutchinson. 





On High Olympus. Venus: I say, Juny, 
what’s the matter with you any way? 

Juno (sobbing): Jupe won’t—let me—ride a 
wheel. 
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SPECIAL MIDSUMMER OFFER. 


15 WORTH For 50 GTS. 


“The Housekeeper,” one year,—Regular Price, $1.00. 
**Buckeye Cookery,’’ more than 450,000 sold at 1.7 5. 


Total value $2.7 5 


UNTIL OCTOBER 31, 1895, WE OFFER BOTH FOR 50 CENTS. 


“THE HOUSEKEEPER” 


. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER is unex- 
celled as a helpful and clean home 
magazine for women. No publi- 
cation stands higher in the esteem 
and affections of its readers. Es* 
tablished 18 years ago, its popular- 
ity is attested by over 100,000 regu- 
lar subscribers. It circulates in 
every state and territory of the 
Union. It. is edited by the well 
known author, Mrs. Effie W. Mer- 
riman, is published twice a month 
and the regular price is $1.00 a 
year To introduce our magazine 
to new readers, we make the 
above special offer, which will be 
good only until Oct. 31st. 
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BUCKEYE COOKERY. 
An Octavo Volume of 535 pages. 


Buckeye Cookery is now used in 450,000 
homes. Its clear, practical suggestions 
and the aceuracy of the recipes have 
been proved so many times that they 
have come to be regarded as infallible. 

The book treats of COOKERY.— Over 
2,000 tried recipes in acting, sianine, 
pickling and preserving ILLS 
FARE. BLANK PAGES for new —A-4 
ECONOMY. — Use of ‘* fragments.” 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. HOUSE- 
KEEPING GENERALLY. ETIQUETTE 
of dinners. THE KITCHEN.—Conven- 
ience in doing work. MANAGEMENT of 
help and ‘Advice to Girls."’ MARKET- 
ING. LAUNDRY. MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT.—Babies and their care; children’s 
sickness; directions for nursing the sick, 
m simple remedies, descriptions of symp- 

toms. MISCELLANEOUS recipes of great 
value. Buckeye Cookery is so popular 
and useful because it was written for 
those who have tomake every dollar bring 
its full value. This volume is strongly 
bound in oil cloth with flush red edges. 


On receipt of 50 cents we will send you ‘*The Housekeeper’’ for one year and 
**Buckeye Cookery’’ free and postpaid. 
IF PREFERRED we will send the “POULTRY RAISER’S GUIDE” and “CANDY MAKING AT HOME” ( 


Two silver quarters or five dimes may be safely mailed by enclosing same between 


two pieces of cardboard pasted or sewed together. 
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INTERESTS OF THE HOME. 


Some Uses of Lemons. 
DOLA FAY. 


Lemons rid the system ofhumors and bile, 
and leave no evil effects. Weak, debilitated 
people oftentimes may be greatly benefited by 
a free use of them. Lemon juice should be di- 
luted with water, or sweetened sufticiently so 
that it willnot produce a drawing or burning 
sensation in the throat. Clear lemon juice is 
very irritating; the powerful acid of the juice 
will cause inflammation if the use of it is con- 
tinued any length of time. 

A bilious attack may be soon overcome by 
taking the juice of one or two lemons ina 
goblet of water before retiring and in the 
morning before rising. Where taken on an 
empty stomach the lemon has an opportunity 
to work on the system. Continue the use of 
them for several weeks. Lemons are an ex- 
cellent remedy in pulmonary diseases. When 
used for lung trouble from six to nine a day 


should be used. More juice is obtained from 


lemons by boiling them. Put the lemons 
into cold water and ~bring slowly to 
a boil. Boil slowly until they begin 
to soften; remove from the water and 


when cold enough to handle squeeze until all 
the juice is extracted, strain and add enough 
loaf or crushed sugar to make it palatable, 
being careful not to make it too sweet. Add 
about twice as much water as there is juice. 
This preparation may be made every morning, 
or enough may be prepared one day to last 
three or four days, but it must be kept in a 
cool place. 

Lemon juice sweetened with loaf or crushed 
sugar will relieve a cough. 

For feverishness and an unnatural thirst, 
soften a lemon by rolling on a hard surface, 
cut off the top, add sugar and work it down into 
the lemon with a fork, them suck it slowly. 

During the warm months asense of coolness, 
comfort and invigoration can be produced by 
a free use of lemonade. For six large glasses 
of lemonade use six large juicy lemons; roll 
on a hard surface, so that the juice can be 
easily extracted. Peel and slice. Add suffi- 
cient sugar to sweeten, and stir it well into 
the juice before adding the water. 

Hot lemonade will break up acold if taken 
at the start. Make it the same as cold lemon- 
ade, only use boiling water instead of cold 
water and use about one-half as much sugar. 

A very nourishing drink for a convalescent 
is to add a fresh egg, beaten as light as possible, 
to a glass of strong lemonade. The lemon will 
destroy the raw animal taste that is so offen- 
sive to some. 

A piece of lemon, or stale bread moistened 


with lemon juice, bound on a corn, will cure 
it. Renew night and morning. The first ap- 
plication will produce soreness, but if treat- 


ment is persisted in for a reasonable length of 
time, a cure will be effected. 

The discomfort caused by sore and tender 
feet may be lessened, if not entirely cured, by 
applying slices of lemons on the feet. 

To cure chilblains, take a piece of lemon, 
sprinkle fine salt over it and rub the feet well. 
Repeat if necessary. 

Lemon juice will remove roughness and veg- 
etuble stains from the hands. After having 
the hands in hot soap suds rub them with a 
piece of lemon. This will prevent chapping 
and make the hands soft and white. 

Silverware can be cleaned brighter and will 
keep brighter longer when cleaned with lemon 
than with any other preparation. 

To remove mildew, take equal parts of soa) 
—soft soap is best—and fine starch, moisten 
with lemon juice, spread the paste thickly on 
both sides of the cloth, then expose to the sun. 
When the becomes dry soften it with 
more lemon juice. 

To take out iron-rust, cover the 
fine salt and saturate with lemon juice and lay 
on the grass. Repeat if necessary. 

——EEEE 


What Not to Say. 


PORTER LANGLEY. 


paste 


spot with 


MARY 





“Stopping” for staying; as “He is stopping 
with us,” for ‘He is staying with us.”’ 


“Some” for about or probably. “It is some 


MOTHERS 


AND 


five miles to town”’ should be “It is about five 
miles,” ete. " 

“Storms,” for rains or snows. Storm is an 
atmospherical disturbance and has reference 
to air and wind. 

“Nice,”’ for pretty, good. 
is a nice boy, isn’t she nice?’ 
is delicate, exact, as a nice point in a 
sion. 

“Try and come,” for “Try to come,” ‘‘to do 
so,” ‘‘to write.”’ 

*Posted,’’ for informed; as “He is not posted 
on that matter; post him on the subject.”’ Post 
means to put up a sign orto drop a letter in 
the postoftice. 

“Guess,” for suppose or think. “I guess this 
is right,’’ should be “I think.’’ Guess means 
to “hit at random,” as “I can’t guess how 
many cents you have.” 

“Party,’’ for person. 
people, not an individual. 


“That is nice, he 
’ Something nice 
discus- 


arty is a gathering of, 
“Whois that par- 


y?”’ should be ‘Who is that person,” ‘that 
man,’’ or “‘that woman ?”’ 

“Funny,” for odd, strange. As “It seems 
very funny to me that he does not come,” 


should be “It seems very strange.’”’ Funny is 
something amusing, full of fun. 

Stop a moment and think before using the 
words “ought” and “should.’’ Ought implies 
that we are morally bound to do something. 
Shouldis not quite so strong a term. We 
ought to be honest; we should be tender toward 


little children. 





Why You Need a Vacation. 





You cannot afford a vacation this year, you 
say. The question is,can you afford to go with- 
out one? Underlying this question is another: 
Do you know the real purpose of a vacation? 
If you had thought of it as 
a period of loafing, in 
which muscles should re- 
lax and nerves their 
tension and the mind give 


ease 





up thinking, you misap- 
prehend it. There are to = 
be sure enfeebled bodies 


and jaded minds which demand absolute re- 
pose, but what the most of us need is to leave 
the old routine for an entirely new world; to 
forget ourselves, our plans and our troubles 
and for afew days or weeks to live another 
life. Then when we get back the old duties 
and problems are seen in a new light and 
more nearly in their true proportions. To 
shift oneself thus to a new world oftentimes re- 
quires a journey of not more than two leagues ; 
it is not a matter of miles, but of associations 
ciscianttnaiitancnnnicat 


Artistic Case for Brush Broom. 


MARION LESLIE. 





This design is on white linen. Cut four 
pieces of cardboard 53 inches in diameter, cov- 
ering each on one side with white linen and 
sewing together as for pin flats. Fasten to- 
gether at a and } with bows of ribbonand bend 





the pieces outward slightly so as to slip the 
broom in easily. Hang up by aribbon fasten- 
ed at the points aand b. Embroider the sweet 
peas in the very pale shades of salmon pink, 
the leaves and stems in pale green. The bow 
may be worked in either pale green or white. 


esata 

Cut Flowers will keep fresh much longer if 
a small quantity of alum is added to the water 
in which they are placed. A solution should 
be made by dissolving the alum in hot water, 


DAUGHTERS 





allowing it to cool, and then adding to fresh 
water in about the proportion of a tablespoon- 
ful to a pint. 

What Does Your House Need?—Find out, and 
compete for one of the 10 cash prizes announc- 
ed in the issue of Aug 24,1895. Twenty dollars 
in prizes is offered, and the competition re- 
mains open until Nov 1, 1895, 


A Strange Numbness. 


From Journal and Tribune, Lawrence, Kan. 








It was a newspaper article that caused Mrs E. 
L. Whipple, who was stopping at 1136 Pennsylva- 
nia street, Lawrence, Kan, to try a medicine for 
which were claimed valuable qualities for dis- 
eases and ailments that seemed to fit her case. 
She was then living in Michigan and it was some 
sime before she got around to taking the medicine, 
but in December 1893 she began, and has since that 
time become a well woman. Mrs Whipple never 
tires telling about the remedy that helped her so 
much and when called on by the reporter was 
glad to give the desired information about 
her case. 

She said that in December 1893 she first com- 
menced to use Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. At times she would be so dizzy-headed 
and so very nervous that she could hardly get 
around. She had spells of numbness, a pin stuck 
into her body producing no feeling whatever. 
After she took one box of Pink Pills she felt a 
good deal better but kept on taking them till four 
boxes had been used, when she found herself 
completely cured. She no longer feels any dizzi- 
ness ornumbness and feels as though it was a 
duty to make known to everyone her happy ex- 
perience with Pink Pills. Notonly in justice to 
the proprietors does she gladly do this on every 
oceasion, but that those similarly afflicted may 
learn where to look for a remedy for every nery- 
ous disease. She recommends the Pink Pills 
highly and thinks that they also cured her of 
nervousness. 

Mrs Whipple is getting well along in years, and 
for a time was almost helpless. When she began 
taking Pink Pills her youth seemed to return and 
she was strong and hearty again. She lives at her 
Michigan home but has been staying with her 
relatives in Lawrence for over six months, and 
besides proclaiming the praises of Pini Pills {rom 
her home, she speaks of them wherever she is 
acquainted. 

Dr¢Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as suppressions, trregu- 
larities and all forms of weakness. In men they 
effect a radical cure in all cases arising from men- 
tal worry, overwork or excesses of whatever 
nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes only at 50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and niay be had 
of all druggists, or direct by mail from Dr Wil- 
liams, Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 


Standard as Gold. 








By W. H. Parker, M. D., 
OF BOSTON. 


Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody lledical Institute. 


This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical Debility and all Diseases and Weak- 
nesses of Man from whatever cause, for 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL 


by the National Medical Association. It con- 
tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Sent in full gilt, 
donble sealed, for only $1.00. 


Cc U the young,the middle-aged, 


the old. The book for eve 
man, married or single. Pro- 


spectus, with testimonials, 
Consultation in person or by letter. Inviola 
ble secrecy and positive cure. 
Address W. H. PARKER, M. D., 
4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass. 





